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cations 


Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard welcomed by Dr. Auer and Dr. Palfrey Perkins 


PRINCESS JULIANA 
WORSHIPS AT KING’S CHAPEL 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 


HE Dutch, like the Scots, are theologically-minded 

and, like their neighbors across the North Sea, have 

a very definite opinion in matters of religion. That 
makes them good Calvinists. Neither the Anabaptist 
nor the Lutheran Reformation had any effect upon 
the Northern Lowlands, but Calvinism, which came 
through Antwerp, took hold at once. 

Calvinism, though the strictest form of theological 
interpretation, is the one religion which is most subject 
to change. Given time it changes to liberalism. There 
is no exception to this rule. The reason is evident: 
Calvinism is theological rationalism, and reason, in 
the course of time, will eliminate from human thinking 
all factors that go against reason, in the same sense in 
which the human body eliminates foreign substances. 

Strict Calvinism, in the Netherlands, was followed 
by milder Calvinism, and this, in turn, by Liberalism. 
The great name of Grotius should be mentioned here 
as well as the liberalizing activity on the part of the 
Remonstrant churches. In the eighteenth century the 
Dutch intellectuals, though not strictly Unitarian, had 
wandered far from the conservative theological prin- 
ciples of the fathers. 

In the nineteenth century the influence of the his- 
torical-critical movement which originated in Ger- 
many came to be felt in Holland as well. Its effect, in 
the beginning, was largely academic and was restricted 
at first to the universities, notably Leyden; but it soon 
spread. Through the pulpit and the press large groups 
of people which, until then, had been left untouched 
by liberal theological thinking came under its influence. 


What is the nature of the present religious condition 
in Holland? Out of 8,500,000 inhabitants, approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 are Roman Catholics. Of the remain- 
ing 5,500,000, not all Protestants, nearly 1,000,000 are 
Protestant liberals, that is to say, people who, if they 
were living in this country, would go to the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches. This gives Holland both 
relatively and absolutely the largest number of liberal 
Protestants in the world. 

Within the last twenty years their already consider- 
able influence has been growing because of the in- 
creased co-operation of all liberal groups. It should 
be explained in this connection that not all Dutch 
liberals are to be found within one church, but are 
members of various churches. Each one of the historic 
denominations has a liberal wing, even the Lutheran 
Church. This fact, until recently, has made effective 
co-operation of the separated groups very difficult. 

These various groups have now combined for united 
action although they have not severed their connection 
with their various denominations. Headquarters have 
been established in the city of Utrecht. The American 
liberals are, as is well known, affiliated with their 
Dutch co-religionists through the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
of which Dr. Louis C. Cornish is president and one of 
the founders. Its headquarters are equally at Utrecht. 

Precisely what is the relation of the Dutch Royal 
House to our liberal church? Queen Wilhelmina is a 
convinced Calvinist, deeply and sincerely persuaded of 
the truth of that form of theological thinking. It is 
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said by some that Princess Juliana and her husband 
hold views that are less strict. I have no way of 
either affirming or denying this assertion. I do know 
that among the closest friends of Princess Juliana is 
one of our liberal women ministers. Of course, this 
may well be a strictly personal friendship which has 
nothing whatsoever to do with theological opinions. 

It is interesting to note that, during Queen Wil- 
helmina’s stay in London, Her Majesty has attended 
regularly the services in the Dutch church, the min- 
ister of which is a liberal. It is, to be sure, the only 
Dutch church in London, but the Queen could have 
stayed away from service and might have had private 
devotions at her residence. This she did not do in 
spite of her own decided opinions in matters of theology 
which are contrary to religious liberalism. 

It is not difficult to explain this attitude. Respect 
for the opinion of others has been the very foundation 
of the national life of the Dutch since its very begin- 
ning. The first Dutch Constitution of 1575 promised 
religious freedom to all. Where in the sixteenth cen- 
tury but in the Lowlands would anyone have dreamt 
of religious toleration, much less have made it the 
principal clause in a national constitution? 

All churches—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and, in 
the colonies, Mohammedan—receive state support. 
Yet the state has no influence whatsoever in the call- 
ing or dismissal of ministers. It limits its influence to 
an insistence upon an adequate theological education. 
There is, so far as the state is concerned, no creedal 
test whatsoever. ; 

And now, Juliana, Crown Princess of the Nether- 
lands, has visited the city of Boston together with 
her husband. At Queen Wilhelmina’s request, a reli- 
gious service was arranged for the royal couple at 
which both would be fellow-worshipers. There was 
only one church in Boston, indeed in all New England, 
where, for historical reasons, such a service could take 
place—King’s Chapel. The connections between King’s 
Chapel and William the Third of Orange sufficiently 
explain the situation. The Ministers, the Wardens, 
and the Vestry of King’s Chapel graciously offered 
their place of worship for this religious gathering. 
Their offer was gratefully accepted by those respon- 
sible for the visit of the princess and her husband to 
Boston, particularly by the members of the -Nether- 
lands Colony. 

The local papers have adequately described the 
service. Yet one thing they omitted to. mention be- 
cause they could not know it, namely, that on this 
occasion many men and women came together under 
one church roof who never before had worshiped to- 
gether: Protestants, Roman Catholics. and Jews alike. 
Such a thing is significant. Prosperity often drives 
men apart. It accentuates their differences, even the 
theological ones. Danger and calamity bring them 
together again because they accentuate their common 
need and their dependence upon one another. On this 
June morning many men, usually separated in their 
worship, came together in a Unitarian church con- 
nected with the memory of one of the world’s great 
men, William, Prince of Orange, Stadtholder of the 
United Provinces and King of: England. This is a 
fact worthy of being remembered. 
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And So They Carry On 


The following account of an interview with Rev. E. Rosa- 
lind Lee was written at the request of the Editors by an 
American doctor who was in England for several weeks earlier 
in the year, and whose life-long Unitarian connections made 
it natural for her to seek out those responsible for the leader- 
ship among our Unitarian churches at this time. 


ipa was one day toward the end of February when I 
saw Rey. E. Rosalind Lee at Essex Hall in London. 
The Rev. Mortimer Rowe had called me‘up that morn- 
ing to tell me that Miss Lee was in town unexpectedly, 
and knowing I wanted to see her had arranged for me 
to have tea with her. I was greeted at Essex Hall by 
Mr. Rowe and Miss Lee, and after a few minutes’ con- 
versation Miss Lee took me round the corner to a 
little tea place where she was obviously well known. 
The tables were covered with the gay plaid cloths as 
usual, and tea and scones and a bit of light fruit cake 
made one feel that things were not so different after 
all. To be sure, the pieces of sugar went into Miss 
Lee’s handbag instead of into our tea and the butter 
or oleo (I don’t know which it was) was but a scrap. 

We talked of her churches and how they were making 
out; of those that had been damaged or destroyed. 
But we talked more of the people who made up the 
churches and how for various reasons the congregations 
were being scattered. Some of the people had lost 
their homes, many had had them damaged. The min- 
isters of the churches in the bombed towns and cities 
were joining with many others to help in the rehabilita- 
tion of the bombed-out families. Among their own 
parishioners there were those who had lost everything 
when their homes went. Like the rest of the people 
they could turn to the public authorities and get 
immediate help for the first few nights or days, but 
then some permanent plan had to be made. 

The ministers, Miss Lee said, were handicapped 
because so many of them were short of ready cash to 
help out at the height of the suffering which followed 
a severe bombing. Obviously a few pounds on hand 
in cash, saved for an emergency, would mean every- 
thing to both ministers and parishioners, none of whom 
faltered for a moment in meeting the most taxing and 
tragic situations. To start again in some new spot 
and go about their business, to help in the one great 
task toward which everyone in England was directing 
his energies, was all that they asked. Later, when 
the war was over they would need a different kind of 
help. Now the need is individual; later it will be 
for the group, for reconstruction, reorganization. 

Miss Lee told me little of what she herself was 
doing. It was of the needs of the people in the 
churches in the bombed areas and of their courage that 
she wanted to talk. After tea, though in a hurry to 
get a train back to Swansea, she led me around a 
corner to see what remained of the “Women’s Hostel.” 
the house where she usually stayed when she came to 
London, where many Unitarian women had found a 
home in the great city. All that remained was a heap 
of rubble: bricks, mortar, beams, all piled together. 
“Somewhere in all that heap,” Miss Lee said. “are 
records and files which I kept in London.” She seemed 
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_ PATTERNS 
OF CREATIVE LIFE 


The 


Anniversary Sermon 


By Lesutiz T. Pennincton 


Minister of the First Parish 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


O be, even in any small sense, the custodians of 

the greatest religious tradition in the history of 

Western Civilization at a time when that civiliza- 
tion is shaken to its roots, and when the European 
centers from which it has flowed westward are threat, 
ened with destruction, is an appalling weight of respon- 
sibility for any people to bear. Happily, as Unitarians 
and as Americans, we do not have to bear that re- 
sponsibility alone. However tempted we may be to 
think in terms of our own traditions and loyalties, the 
one thing which we could never forgive ourselves at a 
time of such general peril and such universal need, 
would be for us, as Unitarians, to become sectarian, 
and as Americans, to become provincial. In so doing 
we should be betraying both our religious and our 
political faith. For in both areas the essence of our 
faith lies in its stress upon liberty, liberty not only for 
ourselves, but for other people as well. And the virtue 
of liberty is its capacity for boundless extensions by 
the discovery and the release of the real genius of men 
and of peoples within those patterns of life which 
emerge from God. 

Liberty is not a departure from, but the inward and 
essential development of that great Judaic-Christian 
tradition in which our lives are set. Its fulfillment, 
therefore, lies not in cutting ourselves off from that 
tradition, but in entering more deeply and more crea- 
tively into it. This is not only inwardly sound and 
good for us, the means by which we can rise to the 
fullness of our stature; it is the clue to that creative 
union of religious faiths and of peoples which is the 


~ only hope of our salvation and without which society 


will lapse into decadence, boredom, and riot. 

Under the pressure of the present crisis a great 
number of outstanding men and groups of men have 
been driven to make independent and objective ap- 
praisal of the religious resources which are available 
It is at once gratify- 
ing and the source of humble rededication to find that 
the consensus of their objective agreement points un- 
mistakably to the great generic principles of our liberal 
faith. 

It was a great Roman Catholic historian who wrote 
these words: 

“The idea that religious liberty is the generating 
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principle of civil, and that civil liberty is the neces: 
sary condition of religious, was a discovery reserved 
for the seventeenth century. Many years before the 
names of Milton and Taylor, of Baxter and Locke 
were made illustrious by their partial condemnation of 
intolerance, there were men among the Independent 
Congregations who grasped with vigor and sincerity. 
the principle that it is only by abridging the authority 
of states that the liberty of churches can be assured! 
That great political idea, sanctifying freedom and.con; 
secrating it to God, teaching men to treasure the 
liberties of others as their own, and to defend them for 
the love of justice and charity more than as a claim 
of right, has been the soul of what is great and good 
in the progress of the last two hundred years.” 

It is this faith which has brought us to where we 
stand today, in our conception of the church and our 
conception of the state, and, underlying both, our 
conception of human nature and of God. 

The substance of this faith in which we live and 
move and have our being is to be found in the creative 
process of God himself: 


“In the beginning God created the héaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. And 
God said, let there be light, and there was light.” 


In the Bible the irresistible power of creation by 
which the world was made and is forever remade, by 
which order and form emerged from darkness and the 
void, was reserved to God. Only on those rare occa- 
sions when man in the austerity of holiness was 
chastened, purified, and enlightened to make the crea- 
tive will of God his own, was he privileged to share 
in God’s creation. This was the nature of the Prophets, 
of Jesus and Paul, and of those saints and leaders of 
all time who have not only shown the way but sounded 
to the depths the hearts of men. It was the high 
ethical monotheism of this teaching, its creative faith 
and spirit in the lives of men, which led to the triumph 
of Christianity in the Graeco-Roman world, shaped the 
glory of the thirteenth century, awakened the new 
spirit of the Renaissance, nerved the Reformation, and 
gave birth to our free churches, the life and institu- 
tions of freedom. In large measure it determined the 
character and the institutions of our own nation. 


The Friendly Universe 


These unifying forces of God’s creation are as fresh, 
as powerful, and as available today as they have ever 
been at any period in the history of civilization. The 
question of religion is not whether the universe is 
friendly, but whether man in his collective life is 
friendly to the finest creative energies of the universe. 
And we who are proud of our faith in man find that 
the burden of proof rests squarely upon us. 

If the existence of evil confronts the unity of God 
with an unsolved problem in the realm of high the- 
ology, its earthly counterpart lies in the baffling ethical 
dilemmas of real life where we are presented not with 
choices between good and evil, but between goods 
which are mutually exclusive, with forced choices 
between equally intolerable evils, and with the division 

(Continued on page 235) 
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WEEK of ceaseless activity among the delegates 

of the Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and the American Unitarian Association— 
weather fair and warm. 


Anniversary Week in Boston opened with a spec-| 


tacle in Symphony Hall of a character unusual in that 
great center of music, public rallies, and religious meet- 
ings. Probably never before has there been a service 
of pageantry and singing comparable to that on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 18, when 654 children in the dis- 
tinctive colorful robes of the junior choirs of fifty-one 
New England churches marched to their places on 
the stage and floor. 

This great choir, led by Mrs. Ruth Campbell Hurd 
of Providence, R. I., proved its ability to sing with 
accuracy and beauty of tone. 

Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp gave a story sermon on 
Unitarian work overseas, and presented two young 
refugees, who received donations for the Service Com- 
mittee from the junior choirs. Marching forward, the 
representatives of each choir placed their offerings 
totalling $1,348 on the plates held in the hands of these 
refugees, a beautiful climax to the service. 


Mr. Pennington’s Sermon 


In the evening at Arlington Street Church the Anni- 
versary Sermon was delivered by Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington of Cambridge, Mass. This sermon is looked 
forward to as setting the keynote for the May Meetings. 
Mr. Pennington’s sermon, “Patterns of Creative Life,” 
emphasized ideas which were re-echoed on _ several 
occasions during the meetings of the following week. 

One of the interesting social features of the May 
Meetings was the reception given Monday afternoon 
by the Hospitality Committee, of which Mrs. Murdock 
Clark of Marblehead, Mass., is chairman, at American 
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SHARING OUR 
MAY MEETINGS 


By HENRY H. PUTNAM 


Unitarian Association headquarters. The officers of 
the five major Unitarian organizations were in the 
receiving line, and one of the largest crowds ever 
assembled in the building enjoyed every minute of the 
reception. It is also this committee that arranged for 
the hospitality for all ministers and their wives who 
came from a distance. High honorable mention goes 
to the luncheons served at Bulfinch Place Chapel for 
four days, and suppers at King’s Chapel Monday, the 
First Church Tuesday, and Arlington Street Church 


' Wednesday. 


The Young People’s Religious Union met Saturday 
afternoon, May 17, in the Unitarian Church in subur- 
ban Jamaica Plain for its annual meeting. Sessions 
began in the afternoon. Dinner was served in the 
vestry with Miss Doris DeLine of Syracuse as toast- 
master. The speaker was Rev. J. Donald Johnston of 
Flushing, N. Y., his subject: “Saved by Having Things 
toiDo.” 

By an overwhelming vote the organization rejected 
a resolution favoring co-operation with the American 
Youth Congress, thus in effect ratifying the action of 
the Board of Directors in severing this connection in 
November, 1940. 

One of the highlights was the election of a new 
president, G. Richard Kuch of Chicago, IIl., a student 
at Meadville Theological School. He is the first 
Young People’s Religious Union president from outside 
New England. 

On Tuesday, the annual vesper service of the 
Y. P. R. U. was held in Arlington Street Church. Mr. 
Peter Leary of Tufts College preached on “Christian 
Courage and Christian Duty.” 

A lively discussion on “The Liberal Church, the 
Student, and the War,” occurred at the joint annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
the Unitarian Youth Commission, and the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 


stion, held in Arlington Street Church that evening. 
Vice-President Everett M. Baker of the American 
Unitarian Association presided, and introduced the 
participants in the panel: Miss Jane Hutchins, direc- 
tor of the Student Union at Northeastern University, 
Boston; Dr. John Howland Lathrop, Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y.; Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Community Church, Summit, N. J.; Rev. 
Harold P. Marley, Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Mr. G. Richard Kuch, Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Chicago, Ill. Although there was a 
wide divergence of opinion expressed by the speakers 
and subsequently by members of a capacity audience, 
the differences were excellently stated, and the issues 
clarified. 


Religious Education Conferences 


Educational activities of Unitarian churches as they 
are headed up through headquarters in Boston, and 
spread out in various ways to the workers in the in- 
dividual churches, were the subject at a luncheon meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple on Tuesday. 

An informal talk was made by President Eliot of 
the A. U. A., who stressed the indications of growth 
and interest in the younger elements in church work 
and cited it as an omen for future prosperity and 
strength. Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the 
Division of Education, stated that, through the train- 
ing program of the division, more than 1,100 individ- 
uals had been reached during the past year. The 
division endeavors to develop a devoted, trained and 
inspired leadership to teach in the church schools, to 
counsel our youth groups and to initiate the program 
of discussion and action with adults. 

In the discussion groups that followed, every factor 
of educational value in church work was canvassed, 
with practical means proposed, and reports of accom- 
plishments in all parts of the country in church 
schools, Young People’s Religious Unions, and various 
adult groups. Many delegates agreed that these meet- 
ings alone were worth the trip to Boston. 


The Ware Lecture 


The Ware Lecture is always a dignified and serious 
contribution to Unitarian thought. Seldom has it been 
as vigorous and lively a discussion as that presented by 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse on Wednesday evening. Presi- 
dent of the largest undergraduate college of liberal arts 
in the land, founder of the Chicago Forum and the 
Foreign Policy Pamphlets, Dr. Gideonse is a leader in 
education in the largest sense of the word. A man of 
courage and fire, he spoke—not read—with a direct- 
ness and animated sincerity that spellbound the audi- 
ence and the press. His address will appear in the 
Register for August, and will probably also appear in 
pamphlet form. 

Dr. Gideonse’s subject was “The Discipline of 
Freedom.” The trouble with democracy and freedom 
in the United States is not mainly economic but moral, 
and lies within the areas of common responsibility and 
loyalty. “Loyalty is frequently confused with a rather 
narrow spirit of patriotic devotion to the national 
government and its symbols. Part of our contem- 


porary difficulty is because of this constantly narrow- 
ing appeal.” 

Famous Arlington Street Church facing the Public 
Gardens was crowded to capacity Monday evening for 
the address by Dr. Charles R. Joy, who gave his first 
public report on the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee in European countries during the past nine 
months. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the Alliance, and 
Mr. Edward P. Furber, president of the League, whose 
organizations sponsored the meeting, together with the 


- minister of the church, conducted the service. 


Dr. Joy said: “We have tried to interpret the con- 
cern of America in helpfulness everywhere, in every 
area of distress. We have relieved cyclone victims in 
Portugal; we have liberated prisoners in Spain; we 
have sent medicine, clothing, and sanitary equipment 
to the internment camps of France. We have carried 
America’s message of friendliness and good will to 
the sick, the crippled, the old, the young, and the 
weak.” 


The Thursday Meetings 


The 116th annual meeting of the American Unitar- 
ian Association opened in the large auditorium of 
Tremont Temple on Thursday, the final day of the 
May Meetings. 

For the first time in the history of the annual meet- 
ing the chair was occupied by a woman, Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, moderator of the Association and 
president of Mills College, Oakland, Calif., who pre- 
sided ably and relieved the formality of the occasion 
by her ready wit. 

The report of the Board of Directors covered the 
meetings and business acted upon; the report of the 
treasurer showed a most favorable rate of interest earn- 
ings on conservative investments. The spirited address 
of President Eliot reviewed the work, the gains and 
failures of the various departments of the Association 
during the four years since his election in 1937. 

As his report is printed in pamphlet form and avail- 
able to all, it is unnecessary to relate in detail the 
reasons he gave for the change in method of publish- 
ing the Christian Register, or to outline again the plan 
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Mrs. Anne Leonard, 
of North Easton, 
Mass., elected Secre- 
tary of the General 
Alliance at its An- 
nual Meeting, May 
21. Hostess Director 
at Senexet; Chairman 
of the A. U. A. Pro- 
gram Committee, 
1940-41. 


All Brooklyn 
Is Dr. Lathrop’s Parish 


B ROOKLYN has always owed a lot to its men of 


the cloth. Other generations had their Beechers 
and their Loughlins, and between them they 
earned for Brooklyn the title “City of Churches.” 

But it has remained for this late day, when the old 
nickname has lost its original meaning, to produce a 
John Howland Lathrop. The Rey. Dr. 
pastor of the Church of the Saviour on the Heights; 
has been for the past thirty-one years. He serves 
the church and the church serves the community; the 
church belongs to the community and Dr. Lathrop 
belongs to the church. 

But Dr. Lathrop takes off from the point where 
even the great leaders of the past came to a-stop. To 
all intents and purposes, all Brooklyn might be his 
parish and Brooklyn’s three million people his parish- 
ioners, without regard to those differences summed up 
in the familiar phrase—race, creed, or color. Nor is 
the state of their souls his only—even his chief— 
concern. Their homes, their health, their recreation, 
their children, and all the problems that stem from 
daily living are concerns which Dr. Lathrop has made 
his own. He calls it performing the duties of the presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Council for Social Planning. 
Actually it is being Dr. Lathrop—the fact that he 
holds office in twenty-nine community organizations is 
proof of that—and when he resigns the presidency, as 
he is about to do, after four years, there is every reason 
to expect that there will be no let up in his arduous 
program. 

His biggest job is the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning. Dr. Lathrop has been in it from the start. 
That was around eight years ago, when a company of 
one hundred Brooklyn men and women met because 
“Social service, like many other things in Brooklyn, had 
just sprung up and was going along without any 
co-ordinated direction.” 

Following this meeting the council was formed; 
in September, 1937, Dr. Lathrop became president. The 
council felt an acute need for an operating budget, and 
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Lathrop is- 


Dr. Lathrop secured from the Welfare Council of New 
York the promise of $2,500 for use in Brooklyn, if the 
council could raise an equal amount. 

“The Brooklyn Council still operates on a modest 
budget to which the Welfare Council im 1940 con- 
tributed more than 50 per cent,” said Dr. Lathrop. 
“The balance must be raised locally.” 

A little less than two years ago the council set up 
an office at 72 Schermerhorn Street, and secured the 
professional services of Miss Helen M. Currier, who 
had done brilliant work in the Mid-West in social 
planning for cities. 

The make-up of the council is democratic, and in- 
cludes in its membership between fifty and sixty social 
agencies, other organizations, both public and private, 
and individuals. The board of directors of thirty-six 
is chosen from the representatives of the membership 
and meets once a month. There are about three hun- 
dred individuals serving on the functional committees. 

These committees work on such angles of the social 
picture as family welfare, child care, mental hygiene, 
recreation and neighborhood development. 

“The council has been studying existing camp facili- 
ties available to Brooklyn children, the needs in this 
field, and issuing a camp directory. 

“The council has been studying with the Board of 
Education the borough’s needs in the matter of new 
public schools, improvement of existing school build- 
ings, and the community use of such resources. The 
council has been working with the neighborhood 
groups in the Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood toward 
community betterment, and co-operating with groups 
in the Red Hook neighborhood. 

“The council serves as a clearinghouse for neighbor- 
hood problems and is studying the playground situa- 
tion in the borough. The council is analyzing ways in 
which patients under care of hospital social service 
departments can be more effectively helped.” 

Work has been done with cellar clubs in East 
New York, and a program of health examinations and 
correction of defects has been carried out among chil- 
dren participating in activities in seven of the 
borough’s eight boys’ clubs and settlements. A series 
of nine lectures on mental hygiene was given last fall, 
in co-operation with the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and attended by an average of two hun- 
dred and fifty citizens. 

Dr. Lathrop’s career has prepared him for just such 
a stupendous community project as has been under- 
taken by the council. Born in Jackson, Mich., he first 
went into the wholesale grocery business, but soon 
discovered that his real life work should be the min- 
istry. He went to Harvard and studied later at sey- 
eral universities, taking his Ph.D. from the University 
of Szeged, Hungary. He was called to the Church of the 
Saviour in 1911, and during the World War years he 
and his church took an active part in the Red Cross 
work of caring for soldiers and sailors. 

Besides his local affiliations, Dr. Lathrop takes a 
prominent part in national and international organiza- 
tions, and is a member of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Child Labor Our and 
the National Urban League. 

—By Jane Corsy, reprinted from the Brookign Eagle. 
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Content 


UT of the great open spaces of the 
() Southwest there came recently a trum- 

pet-call that stirred the echoes around 
Beacon Hill with unaccustomed reverbera- 
tions. The trumpeter was Richard Lloyd 
Jones, who understands well the difference 
between a trumpet and a flute, and who 
knows when a thundering challenge is more 
needed than a pleasant little tune of easeful 
melody. 

“Ask any Unitarian,” wrote the editor of the Tulsa 
Tribune, “who the great Unitarians are, and he will 
tell you who they were. ... Much as I love the name 
Unitarian and its stimulating story, I begin to wonder 
if it is worth fighting for when it has no fight within 
itself. . . . We Unitarians are content with too little. 
. . . Twenty-five Beacon Street is in the national col- 
lection of institutional antiques. . . . Put consecrated 
power in your Register, fill its pages with righteous fire, 
report your denomination, encourage its promoters 
and rebuke and name its parasitic church-killers, say 
things that cause men to think, and 200,000 readers 
will make you a weekly. No tin cup on the corner 


will help you. .. . America needs religion. Youth hun- 
gers for religion. Can the Christian Register help to 
fill the need? . . . Never, as now, has rational religion 


had so much to talk about, interpret, and consecrate. 
. .. The denomination needs nothing so much as a 
house organ that will wake the house up. . . . Endow- 
ments can only start it. Reader interest alone will 
sustain it. And editorial power alone will create reader 
interest. ...I do not doubt that most of our preachers 
are gentlemen of culture, but I often wonder how many 
of them are smart.” 


“Refreshed By Blows” 


As I read, and re-read, the letters from which these 
excerpts were taken, my mind kept reverting to two 
lines by Emerson, of which Mr. Crothers was fond 
and taught me to be fond— 


This is he, who, felled by foes, 
Sprung harmless up, refreshed by blows. 


Neither I nor the Unitarian cause has a warmer friend 
than Richard Lloyd Jones, and his blows are never 


given except in the friendliest spirit; but they are 


sometimes pretty hard, and he has an uncanny gift of 
guessing where the weak spot is. What always sur- 
prises me is that such blows can knock you down so 
that you spring quickly again to your feet, not only 
unharmed by the experience but actually refreshed! 
So it was with me, as I read these letters from Tulsa; 
and I want to share that invigorating experience with 
my readers. 


aah, Too Little 


Of course, one can always let one’s feelings 
get hurt, when someone delivers this sort of 
blow; or one can start talking about, the 
futility of “merely destructive criticism.” 
That’s easy enough; but it’s really so easy 
that it isn’t worth doing, and it lays one 
open to the rejoinder that Richard Jones once 
made when his hearers allowed themselves to 
feel insulted by what he~had told them: 
“Poor souls that can’t face the facts they 
themselves make. They are unequal to the tasks be- 
fore them. They are afraid of the truth.” 

No; this kind of criticism is salutary and sanifying. 
It cuts through all the protection of sentimental self- 
approval with which church people (and especially 
denominational officials) are apt to encase themselves, 
and it touches more than one nerve of great sensitive- 
ness; but it does much more good than harm. 


A Tin Cup on the Corner 


The real point of this criticism is its insistence that 
as Unitarians we are not thinking in big enough terms, 
not demanding enough of ourselves, not dreaming great 
dreams for a future commensurate with our past, not 
swinging into action with the faith in our destiny 
that our history justifies and requires. We are con- 
tent with too littlhkwith too few churches, too few 
people in our churches on Sunday mornings, too few 
children in our Sunday Schools; too little influence in 
the life of the nation, too little influence in the life of 
our great universities, too little influence among the 
youth of America. The trouble isn’t that the statistics 
are so small, but that we are content with them as they 
are. 

When we set up our goals and objectives, we let 
hesitation and timidity limit our imagination. We 
know we need more money, so we take a tin cup and 
sit down on a street-corner, fondly hoping that a few 
pennies will find their way into our denominational 
coffers. We know we need more loyalty and sacrificial 
devotion among our people, so we politely suggest that 
these are desirable elements in the life of a church, 
trusting that somehow, somewhere, sometime, the 
gentle hint will be taken and acted upon. 


The Call to Action—Now 


Anniversary Week this year, however, clearly in- 
dicated that Unitarians are ready for action, on a 
bigger scale than for a long time, and with an insistence 
that is new enough to be startling. There was plenty 
of talk, of course, during the week; but it was the kind 
of talk that produces results. For example, Dilworth 
Lupton talked about the importance of going to 
church—an old topic, if you like, but somehow pre- 
sented in a new way that shook many a Unitarian’s 
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contentment with present conditions. Unless I am 

wholly misled by appearances, the effect of that 

address is going to be felt in a hundred Unitarian 

churches from now on, not in the form of good resolu- 

tions, but in action that will fill pews long habituated 

to protracted emptiness. The speaker was talking toe 
a great audience of Unitarian women, but that doesn’t 

mean that the influence of what he said will not reach 

the men too. I am confident that it will. It may 

well prove to have decisive effect upon our whole 

church program during the coming year. Unitarians 

are proverbially poor church attendants. Well, it’s a 
grand good time right now to discredit that proverb 

and reverse that tradition—and come alive! We have 

been content with too little long enough. 

All along the line, a similar change in the tone of 
voice with which Unitarians talked to each other 
could have been observed. I don’t mean that we 
weren't reasonably courteous to one another, or that 
we indulged in harsh recriminations or raucous de- 
mands; but there was a definite note of serious and 
resolute expectation in almost everything that was said 
in the public meetings and echoed in hundreds of 
private conversations. We didn’t say so much about 
what we hoped for, and we said a lot more about 
what we expected, from each other. And all along 
the line we made it plain to each other that what we 
expect is action, now. 


Not Next September 


It was a great week, in many ways; but the real test 
of its worth will come later, of course. What will tell 
the story is the record of the number of Unitarians 
who can hold the enthusiasm they shared in Boston 
in May until their churches get started on the new 
church year next September. The long summer is a 
terrible handicap, from this point of view. Even 
genuine enthusiasm can lose its power in the course 
of four months of inaction, and the most vivid impres- 
sion can fade into innocuous vagueness. That is why 
I am emphasizing the need for action now, in order 
that when September comes our churches may be in 
a position to take full advantage of the new spirit of 
courage and determination that was so evident during 
Anniversary Week. 

But what action is possible now? Almost all our 
churches slacken speed during the summer months, 
and many of them stop altogether. Are there any 
specific things that a good Unitarian can do, right now 
and throughout the summer, that will help to keep 
the spirit of the May Meetings alive? Certainly there 
are. And, in the tone of voice that I have been speak- 
ing about—the tone of expectation rather than wistful 
hope—let me enumerate at least some of them. 

(1) If it be possible, let every good Unitarian attend 
his own church every Sunday that it is open between 
now and the beginning of the new working church 
year; and, when his own church is closed, or he is 
away on holiday, let him attend some church that is 
not his own. Let the habit of regular church attend- 
ance get a fresh start in his life, now. 

(2) Let every good Unitarian familiarize himself 
with the program of summer institutes, in many dif- 
ferent parts of the country; and, again if it be possible, 
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attend at least one of them, even if it be for only a 
single day, to help build up the strength of these cen- 
ters of Unitarian inspiration. 

(3) The habit of reading the Christian Register 
—not merely subscribing to it—must be re-established 
in a great many Unitarian homes. There will be only 
three issues, including this one, before the new church 
year opens; but what ‘matters is that they shall be 
read. We hope they may be read because of what 
Richard Jones called “reader interest,” but a good 
Unitarian will read them anyhow! (Or, at any rate, 
if he is willing to give the new policy a trial, he will 
do so.) 

(4) The campaign for new subscribers has begun, 
and it will succeed just in proportion to the number 
of individual Unitarians who will make themselves per- 
sonally responsible .for persuading non-subscribing 
Unitarians to change their status. Here is something 
else that a good Unitarian can do during the summer. 

Four things that would make a really big difference 
if, say, 10,000 Unitarians should decide to take the 
time and trouble to do them during this coming sum- 
mer. I am impressed by Richard Jones’ suggestion of 
200,000 readers for the Christian Register, but my per- 
sonal hopes are a good deal more modest. It would 
be thrilling enough, for the present at least, to see 
10,000 additional Unitarians taking their church 
responsibilities with real seriousness. Let that happen 
between now and September, and the consequences 
would be big enough to satisfy almost anyone. 


THEY CARRY ON 
(Continued from page 212) 


quite unemotional and her comments were quite ob- 
jective as we stood and looked at the debris, but I 
wondered what she was thinking. Her attitude of 
disregard of the physical loss and destruction, putting 
off for the present the problem of reconstruction, was 
characteristic of nearly everyone I met. 

On the night of our meeting, the blitz hit Swansea. 
Miss Lee was on the train returning home By way of 
Cardiff. On February 25th, 1941, she wrote me as 
follows: 

“T have already heard from one family in our con- 
gregation whose house was burned out, and who have 
escaped with only the clothes they stood up in. Of 
course their case can be multiplied many times over. 
I was passing through the town today and saw many 
wrecked homes in addition to the commercial and 
business premises. I had to go a long way, right into 
the hills to the cottage hospital to which Swansea 
Hospital patients have been evacuated. Even from 
my safe distance of 10 miles, it was an awe-inspiring 
sight on Thursday and specially on Friday night to 
see the red glare in the sky and watch the explosions. 
I had an engagement in Cardiff on Thursday morn- 
ing, so I slept there Wednesday night. Otherwise I 
should have come from London right into the middle 
of it. It was quite unpleasant enough to hear Jerry 
over the train for the last hour before reaching 
Cardiff.” 

And so they carry on! M. M. E. 


A Family Parish: 
Chestnut Hill 


By 
ANNA Y. FENN 


First Church in Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, 

is comparatively young, having celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary only four and a half years 
ago. At that time an interesting history of the church 
was published in book form, written by Miss Mary 
Lee, a member of the parish and author of the prize- 
winning novel, It’s a Great War. The close con- 
nection between family and church loyalty in the com- 
munity is reflected in this book,—for instance, the 
healing of a family feud of long standing between two 
brothers was signalized by the inscription on the church 
bell which runs: “Let brotherly love prevail!” 

From the point of view of its growth as an active 
parish church, however, perhaps the last ten years may 
be of particular interest. During this time the con- 
stituency of the church has nearly doubled. More 
special services have been held. Communion, instead 
of being celebrated once a year, is now a part of the 
morning worship on four occasions. There are also 
“Family Sundays.” An increased emphasis has been 
made upon the significance of reverent worship. 

Lay responsibility for the conducting of church af- 
fairs, instead of being carried entirely by a very small 
group of people, is now taken by seventy-five adults 
active on various committees, and no move of any im- 
portance is made without first consulting the appro- 
priate committee. An Every Member Canvass, suc- 
cessfully conducted last autumn, gave further evidence 
of the decentralization of responsibility and increase 
of awareness of the church. An Adult Discussion 
Group meets monthly, November to April, to hear out- 
side speakers discuss controversial subjects of current 
interest. The following Sunday a sermon is preached 
on the subject discussed, dealing with the religious 
and spiritual aspects of the question—a variation of 
the Partnership Plan. There is also a monthly Young 
People’s Discussion Group. 

The Alliance is a flourishmg organization, with 
ninety-nine members. An excellent program commit- 


\° Unitarian churches in New England go, the 


tee provides stimulating speakers for monthly meet- 


ings. During the “depression,” weekly sewing meetings 
have been held at the church and at present knitting 
and sewing for the Red Cross take place twice a week 
in the parish house. Every year on the day before 
Thanksgiving, the Alliance holds a mammoth food 
sale for the benefit of Newton and Brookline charities. 
In recent years, a parish dinner has been served before 
the annual meeting by the women of the parish with 
the help of their husbands as waiters. 


The Junior Church at Chestnut Hill is a true chil- 
dren’s church. There are no teachers for the children 


from eight through fifteen. The minister is the only 
leader. Children younger than eight have a miniature 
Junior Church of their own with a tiny organ and 
altar table in the minister’s study, under the direction 
of an adult leader. A service for the children with 
their own choir is conducted in the church by the 
minister every Sunday at half past nine. The service 
is like the adult service in form, but its content is 
somewhat modified to meet the needs of the children. 
As a part of the service, called the “Introduction to 
the Scripture,’ a very carefully planned four-year 
course of instruction is given by the minister dealing 
with the Old Testament, the New Testament, Acts, 
and Church History up to the present time with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the development of Unitarianism. 
Members of a local school where no Bible courses are 
given, but which requires passing a Bible examination 
before a diploma is granted, have passed the exami- 
nation on the basis of the instruction given in the 
Junior Church. The children themselves take the en- 
tire responsibility for ushering, ringing the church bell, 
taking the offering, arranging flowers, and lighting 
candles. They are organized as nearly as possible like 
the adult church, with, for instance, a standing com- 
mittee and a treasurer of their own. A committee of 
mothers, one member of which is on duty every Sun- 
day, assists in the preparation for the service, but on 
no occasion does she ever perform any of the duties 
assigned to the children. Every child in the Junior 
Church has some duty in the course of the year. An- 
nual parish meetings of the Junior Church are held, 
the chairmen of committees are elected by vote, money 
is spent by vote of the meeting. Out of the money 
received from offerings and entertainments, they pay 
the choir director, contribute to various charities, and 
this year voted 15% of their year’s income to be con- 
tributed to the Every Member Canvass. 

On Dedication Sunday in November and on Christ- 
mas and Easter, the Junior Church service is given 
up and the children go to the adult church with their 
parents. On the last Sunday in May, however, the 
adult service is omitted and the whole parish is in- 
vited to attend the final service for the year of the 
Junior Church. In this way, the real relationship be- 
tween thé two groups is strengthened. The consistent 
emphasis has been that the church is for the family 
—every member of it-—to participate in, to be con- 
scious of, to need, and to love. 
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JOCK by Vivian T. Pomeroy 


only three and a half at the time of this story. He 

lives in Cambridge now, and is older. Sometimes he 
comes to Milton where I live; then he visits my house. 
I like that very much. In the summer I see him a lot. 
We go on boats together, ao into the sea together, 
shout and have fun. 


I KNOW a little boy whose name is Jock. He was 


One day Jock went to meet his sister at her school. 
Outside the school was a large police dog—much 
larger than Jock. Now Jock loves dogs; he has a little 
dog at home called Toby. So he went up to the big 
police dog and was going to hug him. 

Police dogs are like some people; they do not care 
about being hugged by those they do not know; and, 
when they do not like things, they bite. And this one 
bit Jock. A nasty bite on the cheek. It bled. And 
do you think Jock howled? No, he did not. He was 
very brave. His nurse took care of him, took him 
home. The bite was looked into, and washed, and 
some stuff put on to make it heal safe and well. 

And you might have thought that Jock would say, 
“That was a bad dog.” But he did not. What do 
you think he said to his mother? He said, “That was 
too much of a dog.” 

I shall always remember this. And I want you, even 
if you are more than three and a half, to remember— 
when you want to push or scratch or spank somebody 
smaller than you are—to remember not to be too 
much of a person. 

That’s all. 


: HOW; | 
MIRACLES ABOUND 


New Books for 
Boys and Girls 


How Miracles Abound 
By Bertha Stevens 
Beacon Press ........ $1.85 


True Comics 
Parents’ Institute ....10c 


ACATIONS for most of us are times when we can 
be out-of-doors. If we keep our eyes and ears 
open as we start this vacation, some miracles may 
happen. The common things like a shell, a dewdrop, 
a tree, or a salt crystal are, when we really get to know 
them, among the most wonderful of miracles. Miss 
Bertha Stevens, in her new book called How Miracles 
Abound, has taken ten of the common things—a star, 
a magnet, a salt crystal, a dewdrop, a lima bean, a 
petunia, a tree, a snail shell, a gold fish, and the hand 
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meats: 


—which most of us think are ordinary, and has shown 
us how marvelous they are. 

This book is not written especially for boys and girls, 
but it is one of those books which boys and girls will 
read, with the help of their parents or teachers, for it 
tells them many things they have always wanted to 
know. All of us have been told that there are certain 
forces and laws in the universe, yet few of us have had 
a chance to experiment and discover them for our- 
selves. Gravitation, magnetism, crystallization, chemi- 
cal attraction, growth, life-force and balance of forces, 
pattern, reproduction and beauty are for some boys 
and girls just big words with no meaning, yet if you 
read this book you will see and know just exactly what 
wonderful things these words stand for. The seventy- 
six pictures will help you in your experiments with 
these forces which produce miracles. 

All of you who go to the corner drugstore or news- 
stand have seen the bright colored magazines called 
Comics. Some of you may even haye spent a dime of 
your allowance for one of these magazines, and have 
taken it home only to find that father and mother were 
shocked when you showed it to them. They very 
likely said: “These are not funny; they are only excit- 
ing picture stories, and they are untrue.” 

From the great poet Lord Byron, who said: “ ’Tis 

strange, but true; for truth is always strange— 
stranger than fetices the editors of Parents Magazine 
got the idea that boys and girls would like a true comic 
magazine. So they produced True Comics. It has 
sixty-four pages of full color pictures, and the stories 
it tells are exciting and thrilling. You may buy it for 
ten cents at the newsstand or send to Parents’ Institute, 
Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City, for a copy. 
The two issues which we have seen tell in words and 
pictures the thrilling stories of the ancient and modern 
marathon run, of the frontier fighters in America, of 
the great adventures of Lowell Thomas, of how the 
Polish patriot helped win the American Revolution, of 
the idea that started the Red Cross, and of many 
other exciting and true events from history. 

You may have a part in selecting the events which 
will be included in the next issue, by sending to the 
editors of True Comics your suggestions. You might 
talk with your parents after you have read this maga- 
zine, for they may have some suggestions to make 
about it, and they may even tell you why they think 
it is better than the average “comic” or “funny.” 


A grammar school boy handed in the following com- 
position on “Cats:” 

“Cats that’s meant for little boys to maul and tease 
is called Maultease cats. Some cats is rekernized by 
how quiet their purs is and these is named Pursian 
The cats that has very bad tempers is called 
Angorie cats. And cats with deep feelins is called 
Feline cats. I don’t like cats.’—Our Dumb Animals. 

Read Animal Babies and you will! 


c is during the months of May and June that many 
* boys and girls discover how important they are to 
the church. It is during these months that many invita- 
tions are sent to you to attend the “family night” 
dinners or to be sure and come to the “Children’s Sun- 
day Service.” At these services the children have the 
most important place—at the head table, or as the 
speakers or leaders. 

I would like to tell you about three meetings where 
the children were the most important people at the 
meeting. In Symphony Hall, Boston, on Sunday, May 
18, ovér 600 children dressed in colorful choir robes 
sang in the Tenth Annual Junior Choir Festival, which 
not only was very beautifully done but also, as I heard 
many older people say during Anniversary Week, 
was the best of all the meetings held. It was because 
we feel that this large group of boys and girls are so 
important to our church that over 2,000 people came 
to hear them sing. Two little girls, who had been 
helped by the Unitarian Service Committee to come 
to America, stood in the middle of the platform and 
received over $1,300 from the church school repre- 
sentatives of our Unitarian Churches. If our choirs had 
not worked hard all during the year we couldn’t have 
had this beautiful festival, and if thousands of boys 
and girls in our Church Schools had not earned and 
saved their money the Service Committee would not 
be able to help so many people in Europe. Yes, we 
need our boys and girls to help Unitarians do our 
work. 

As I write this, the city of Portland, Oregon, is hav- 
ing its famous Rose Festival. In this festival the 
high school boys and girls play a most important part. 
About a week ago the Unitarian Church of Our Father 
in Portland had its “family night,” and it was one of 
the best meetings of the year. All the parents and 
other adults came to a dinner where the children of 
the church school were the guests of honor. Each 
class had a representative who described what was 
done by the group, and also thanked the church mem- 
bers for the fun of working with them. Yes, this 
church feels its children are very important, and told 
them at the end of this meeting how much they 
needed them. 

On “Children’s Sunday” in one of our New England 
churches the entire service is arranged for the junior 
members of the church. All the older people sit in 
the back part of the auditorium, and the children sit 
up front near the minister. The hymns and readings 
are selected by the children, and the junior choir fur- 
nishes the music, and the minister gives a sermon 
which boys and girls would enjoy. After the presenta- 
tions for good attendance and’ good work have been 
made, it is time to recognize the youngest members 
of all. Every one turns and looks up the center aisle 
in order to watch the primary department children 
march down the aisle and take their places. They 
form a long archway with their bouquets of spring 
flowers, and the fathers and mothers bring down the 
aisle the children who are to be christened. After the 
service is over every one of the older people tries in 
his own way to show the children how important they 
are to the church. 

Ma. K. 


BRIEF HEARTS BE BOLD 


Now there is neither peace nor hope of peace 
In all the latitudes turned toward this year, 
Let us at least win private truce, and cease 
The war within our hearts, and the heart's fear. 
Let personal suns surmount the headlined day, 
The gentle touch disarm the angry word; 
Keep single lives alive; let trust outweigh 

Each gun, and summer stars alone be heard. 
For in the haven of the loving mind 

The refugees from self can build a new land, 
And even winter-hardened doubts may find 
Answer and courage in the outstretched hand. 
Seeing how mortal men and nations are, 

Let our brief hearts be bold, and outlove war. 


M. B. 


PRAYER 


Let us now give thanks for the shelter of home; for 
the love of fathers and mothers, who have nurtured 
our lives and comforted our hearts, with whose blessing 
we have gone forth to our own work in the field; for 
the love of the children who bless our hearts, whose 
eager minds and hearts are the promise of a better 
world. Amen. 


MEDITATION 


“Canst thou guide 


—Job 38, 32. 


Arcturus with his sons?” 


You are on the New York boat, and have settled 
down with a book in one corner of the saloon. It 
is hard to concentrate. Children are playing around 
you; young people are screaming with laughter; young 
men are brawling around the gambling machine. You 
put on your coat and step out on deck for a little 
peace. It is dark and chilly, but the wash of the 
water is pleasant. A lighthouse is sending forth its 
guiding ray in the distance. Other steamers are met 
and passed. It is quiet and orderly and reassuring; 
and you think to yourself that the steamer as a whole 
is safely on her course, and is bearing her passengers, 
with all their internal dissensions, to their desired 
haven. Just to step out on deck is to feel a sudden 
sharp change of interest, from those within the 
steamer, to those of the steamer as a whole. 

To step out on deck: it is a good habit. To forget 
the internal dissensions, and turn your eyes to the 
external order. The moon is almost full. Orion has 
taken his regular place in the sky. Our planet is 
still on its course, bearing its quarreling passengers to 
some haven. God is still in His heaven, and if all is 
not well with the world whose fault is it? Sometimes 
we wonder what prayer is. Here is a sample: step out 
on deck, and look at the world “from the highest point 
of view.” 

Cuartes E. Park 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


Robert Dexter Reports on Typical Day at Service Headquarters in 
Lisbon — with Cables, Clients, Police, American Sailors, and Banks 


AM now living at the Hotel Metro- 

pole, which is about two miles from 
our office at 103 Rua Rodrigo da Fon- 
seca, where we have an apartment of 
three or four rooms and a constantly 
fluctuating staff of four or five people. 

The office opens for clients at 10 in 
the morning, but I am generally here 
three-quarters of an hour before. That 
gives me time to read the gist of the 
cables which come from you and the 
Emergency Rescue Committee, from our 
Marseilles office, and from various points 
in Europe. The first cable on a typical 
morning might be from Boston, sending 
us the passage money for a Polish 
couple, a young radio mechanic and his 
wife. We then have to check up on our 
files to see if his visa has been granted 
conditionally on notification to the Con- 
sulate that his passage has been secured. 

Then I must make arrangements to go 
to the bank and collect the money on 
the cable, which, with all the necessary 
papers to make out, passports and 
powers of attorney, takes from two to 
three hours of the most tiresome wait- 
ing that you ever saw. When the money 
is once secured, one of our assistants has 
to scout the various travel offices until 
he finds a sailing. If, as frequently hap- 
pens, the refugee is in France or Austria 
or even, as in one of our cases recently, 
in Poland, we have to allow two or three 
months for him to get the necessary 
visas and make his arrangements for 
coming here. 

While such plans are being made, the 
outer office has rapidly filled up with 
clients from every country in Europe, 
asking for all sorts of possible and im- 
possible assistance. We are requested 
by the French mother of a Dutch boy, 
for example, to see that he gets an 
escort on a boat to America, and that 
means going through our own files and 
talking with other agencies to see 
whether a proper escort is provided for 
this six-year-old youngster. 


American sailors gather in Unitarian 
Center for recreation and lessons 
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The hunted of Europe 
crowd the ‘docks of 
Lisbon — the last gate 
to freedom and safety 


Another couple will come in with the 
terrible word that their time limit in 
Portugal has expired, and that they are 
going to jail within a few days unless 
we can intervene with the police and tell 
them that a danger visa is on the way. 
This particular man is a distinguished 
German scholar, and his anti-Nazi ac- 
tivities make it very desirable that he 
should leave here as soon as possible. 
This will mean innumerable interven- 
tions, demarches, and delays, but we are 
sometimes able to hold off the threat- 
ened arrest. 

Then I must go to the Portuguese 
police to present my own passport and 
spend two or three hours hanging around 
the police station, going from one official 
to another, trying to assure them in my 
poor French that I am a thoroughly 
respectable person. 

In the ‘meantime, other funds for 
various cases and for particular activities 
have come to the office, and a good part 
of each afternoon is spent in banking 
operations, first securing the money and 
then seeing that it is properly accounted 
for. 

Then, too, there is a mass of cor- 
respondence, much of it about small 
packages to be sent to internees in 
France, but some important letters and 
cables about individual cases. If these 
are not acted upon at once by some of 
our staff, it often means the concentra- 
tion camp for those whom we are con- 
cerned to help. 


Late in the afternoon we have a staff 
meeting every day, in which I go over, 
with the two people who handle cases, 
all the problems which have come up in 
the day’s work, and we make the best 
decision we can with regard to relief and 
other assistance, and as to what cables 


should be sent to America and elsewhere. 
Following that, there is the preparation 
of the cables, which is always a difficult 
chore, as we try, without much success, 
to cut down our enormous cable bill. 


When these are finished, it is generally 
8 o'clock, which is the proper dinner 
hour in this part of the world, and by 
the time dinner is over, all of us are 
exhausted and ready for bed and another 
day. 

One of our tasks that does not take 
too much time but is very rewarding is 
the work with the men on the U. S. 
Coast Guard cutter. Our center serves 
a very useful purpose for the present in 
many ways. A night or two ago the 
harbour was so rough that the boys 
could not get back to the ship, and 
thirty or forty of them slept on the floor 
in our club; and I have just got them 
word that arrangements are being made 
for classes in Portuguese, and seventy- 
one of the sailors are taking the course. 
They are a great bunch of boys, and 
officers and men alike have been most 
friendly and co-operative. This is a 
piece of work of which we have every 
reason to be proud. 

I wish that you could see the people 
who come in to the office and could talk 
with them. They are, with exceptions 
here and there, the pick of Europe, in- 
tellectually and morally, and the thous- 
ands of others who cannot get there— 
who are interned in France or in concen- 
tration camps in Germany—present a 
heartbreaking situation. However, now 
and then we are really able to help 


someone, and the touching gratitude for | 


little things is compensation enough for 
us and should be for those at home who 
are making our work possible. 
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British Appeal for 
Volunteers 


HE British General Assembly of Uni- 

tarian and Free Christian Churches 
has appealed to the American Unitarian 
Association for voluntary helpers to as- 
sist Unitarian churches in the United 
Kingdom in relief work in connection 
with air-raid distress. 

The Assembly’s War Emergency Serv- 
ice Committee administers help in shelter 
and Rest Centre work, in evacuation, 
and in the provision of assistance to 
those rendered homeless by enemy 
bombing. 

According to a letter just received 
from Rey. Leonard Mason, in London, 
the work for which‘helpers are requested 
is as follows: 

“Immediately after any very heavy 
raid on our cities our ministers find 
themselves overrun with work such as 
finding bombed families, providing tem- 
porary sustenance and means for them, 
seeking alternative homes for them and 
generally assisting in the physical and 
mental recovery of many people. Any 
additional help would, therefore, be very 
welcome, and, if we could have any of 
your people over here who would be 
ready to rush off to any place when 
called upon, it would be a godsend. They 
would probably have to stay a week or 
two in the different places and could as- 
sist in the re-establishment of our reli- 
gious centres where they have been 
grievously disorganized. What a tall 
order it does seem! and what active 
people it requires! I have given you a 
general survey of the work it would be 
for the person concerned to adapt him 
or herself to the circumstances. They 
could operate through our War Emer- 
gency Service Committee.” 

Any Unitarian wishing to volunteer 
for this work is requested to communi- 
cate immediately with Mr. J. Harry 
Hooper, Associate Director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


From France June 15 


Following careful consideration and 
conversations other organizations am 
persuaded work can continue indefinitely 
stop Wife self prepared remain longest 
possible stop Steady improvement camp 
conditions result medical progress stop 
Marseille clinic including small rent free 
hospital promises become most valuable 
and permanent project yet realized stop 
Our staff includes chief doctor assistant 
physician surgeon dentist nurse stop 
Education program advancing stop 
Eighty school teachers arriving June 


fifteenth. 
Frevp 


Help for Polish Refugees 


The Kosciuszko Foundation has cabled 
Dr. Dexter $5000 as a special donation 
to help worthy cases of Polish refugees. 
The Unitarian Service Committee has 


been asked to make complete reports of 
Polish refugees stranded in Lisbon. 

This splendid donation will enable the 
Service Committee to expand its work 
for Poles to which the loyal group of 
Polish people in the Connecticut River 
Valley have contributed with clothes, 
money, and affidavits. 

The Foundation, for memorial scholar- 
ships and the promotion of intellectual 
and cultural relations between Poland 
and the United States, has its headquar- 
ters in New York. Mr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken is president, and Mr. 
Stephen P. Mizwa secretary and execu- 
tive director. 


Commissioners Share Work 
with Unitarians 


A®’ an example of work done by Mr. 

and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp and Dr. 
Charles R. Joy in giving speeches on 
the Unitarian Service Committee, the 
following letter from the president of 
the Cleveland Alliance may be sugges- 
tive to other groups: 

“Mrs. Sharp was in Cleveland for 
two days last week to tell us of the 
work of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. She spoke to 250 at the church, 
and many more heard her over the 
radio. Everyone was most  enthusi- 
astic. 

“A group of 300 women entirely un- 
connected with the church offered her 
their services, and I understand that the 
Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies is thinking of asking her 
to return to address a Mass Meeting. 

“Concretely, I believe a check for 
over $275 is being mailed this week, and 
there was no solicitation of funds!” 


Badge of Service 


The silver pins presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp and Dr. Charles 
R. Joy, Unitarian Service Committee 
Commissioners, at the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 
in May, are the first to be awarded. 
They will be given only to commis- 
sioners who have served six months 
abroad, and are thus a badge of dis- 
tinguished service. ‘They are made of 
sterling silver, with the Service Commit- 
tee seal in black, red, and blue enamel. 
The money for the pins was contributed 
by members of the Service Committee 
personally. 


New Service 
Headquarters, 
Rua Rodrigo 
da Fonseca, 
in Lisbon 


Mrs. Dexter Joins Staff 
in Portugal 


To serve in Lisbon as associate com- 
missioner of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Robert C. Dexter of Bel- 
mont, Mass., sailed June 7, from New 
York City. Mrs. Dexter has now joined 
her husband, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, ex- 
ecutive director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, who went abroad in April to 
direct the work of aiding refugees. 

Mrs. Dexter will have charge of the 
Lisbon headquarters of the Service Com- 
mittee, carrying on its emigration work, 
directing the American Unitarian Center 
for American sailors and soldiers in port, 
and co-operating with the Committee’s 
work with other relief organizations. Dr. 
Dexter will go to France to supervise the 
work of the Committee in internment 
camps and in Marseille, and to England 
to set up work for air-raid victims. 

Mrs. Dexter was formerly the head of 
the history department at Skidmore Col- 
lege, and a social case and settlement 
worker. She secured her master’s degree 
in sociology at Columbia University, and 
her doctorate in history at Clark Uni- 
versity. Her life-long interests have been 
the methods of abolishing war, in the 
field of international relations, and the 
historical position of women, on which 
she published a book, Colonial Women 
of Affairs, in 1924, a study of business 
and professional women in colonial days, 
which received very favorable notice 
from students of history. Later she is- 
sued, in connection with Dr. Harry EI- 
mer Barnes and Dr. Mabel G. Walker, 
A Nation in the Making, an American 
history for school use, with especial em- 
phasis on the social aspects of history. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dexter plan to return 
to America in September, in time for 
the wedding of their daughter, Harriet. 


Refugees 
waiting out- 
side American 
Consulate, 


Lisbon 
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First Parish 
Portland, Me. 


PortLanp, Me. A celebration to com- 
memorate the completion of 200 years 
of worship on the same spot will take 
place in the First Parish Church in Port- 
land on July 20. Since 1718, when the 
town was organized, the First Parish has 
filled a prominent position in the spirit- 
ual and temporal life of Portland. “We 
are the first chh. yt. ever was settled to 
the Eastwd. of Wells—may ye Gates of 
Hell be never able to prevail agst. us— 
Amen.” Thus wrote Parson Smith upon 
his ordination as its first minister. 


The parish outgrew the primitive first 
church, and on July 20, 1740, the first 
meeting was held in the then “new” 
church which stood on this plot of 
ground, then called Back Street, now 
425 Congress Street. Here was housed 
the convention which in 1819 drafted 
the constitution of the State of Maine. 
In the present building, erected in 1825, 
there are many relics of the old church, 
all of which will be on display during 
the bicentennial meetings. Many pews 
are still occupied by descendants of origi- 
nal owners. Of notable interest is the 
one to the right of the chancel, for many 
years occupied by Henry Wegerortty 
Longfellow. 


The bicentenary service starts at 11 
a. m. on Sunday, July 20. A Color 
Guard from Fort Williams will enter the 
church at that time, with officers’ and 
men from various army posts. Gover= 
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nor and Mrs. Sumner Sewall will occupy 
the traditional Governor’s pew. The 
sermon will be delivered by Dr. Freder- 
ick M. Eliot, and former ministers—Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Dr. John Carroll Per- 
kins, and Rey. Vincent B. Silliman— 
will participate in the service. After 
morning service a buffet luncheon will 
be served in the newly constructed par- 
ish hall, and an exhibit of church silver, 
old documents, and historic relics will be 
displayed. A birthday cake with 200 
candles is to- be cut and served during 
the afternoon. 

The twelfth and present minister, Rev. 
G. Ernest Lynch, is in charge of the ob- 
servances. He is planning to conclude 
the afternoon’s program with an organ 
recital given by Dr. Latham True, a 
former organist, who now resides in 
California. 


Lexineton, Mass. The installation 
of Rev. Robert T. Weston as minister 
of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Society in Lexington was held on May 
16. Ministers of the churches of Lex- 
ington participated in the service. The 
act of installation was performed by Mr. 
James H. Lewis, chairman pro tem of the 
parish. He addressed the congregation 
thus: “The realization of the results 
we hope for through this relationship 
places upon us as a people obligations of 
loyalty and co-operation. Are we ready 


and willing to assume these obligations?” 
The people answered: “We accept these 
obligations and we do solemnly promise 
to fulfill them in spirit and to the best 
of our ability.” 

The prayer of installation was given 
by Rev. Douglas P. Brayton of the 
neighboring church in East Lexirigton. 
The charge to the minister was made by 
Dr. George F. Patterson, who adminis- 
tered Mr. Weston’s first charge thirteen 
years ago, with the charge to the congre- 
gation given by Rev. Paul H. Chapman, 
former minister. Greetings from the 
American 


brought by President Frederick M. Eliot. 


Immediately after the service, a re- 
ception was held in ‘the vestry for Mr. 
and: Mrs. Weston and visiting ministers. 

One of the high lights of the service 
was the unsolicited letter written by 
Dean Sperry of Harvard to the chair- 
man of the parish committee, in which 
he spoke highly of the integrity and the 
devotion to his work which Mr. Weston 
has always shown. ° 


AtTLantaA, GA. Out of a membership 
of approximately 120, the average Sun- 
day morning attendance is around 
seventy, plus a Sunday School of ten or 
twelve. The latter has been started 
during the past six months, and while 
it is yet small in numbers, it has an ex- 
cellent teaching staff. 

There are, in addition to the strong 
and active Women’s Union, a Men’s 
Club, an Evening Alliance, Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, and an organiza- 


tion of young married women known as 


the Chaney Club. 

The organist, Mr. J. T. Pittman, is 
one of the best-known musicians in the 
city, and every Monday night he gives a 
concert and lecture on music apprecia- 
tion at the home of some member of the 
church, half the proceeds of such concerts 
being used for the benefit of the church. 


The minister, Rev. Roger D. Bos- 
worth, is the youngest clergyman in the 
city. He was admitted to full fellow- 
ship in the Unitarian ministry at the re- 
cent May Meetings in Boston. 
new members have joined the church 
since the first of the year. 


This church will remain open during 
the summer, and joint meetings will be 
held with the Congregationalists for the 
months of July and August, the Congre- 
gational minister to speak in the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church and Mr. Bos- 
worth in the Congregational church. 


Nortu Easton, Mass. Thirty new 
members for Unity Church, where Rev. 
Roydon C. Leonard is minister, were re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the church 
at a special service. All signed the 
church constitution and then came for- 
ward to be welcomed while the congre- 
gation of 320 persons rose in token of 
their acceptance of these new members. 
A pleasing musical program was given 
by the senior and junior choirs. 


Unitarian Association were 


Twelve’ 


Summer Assemblies 
Attract Religious Liberals 


FARLIEST of the leadership training 

institutes was that in the Pacific 
_ North West held June 11-15 in Portland, 
Ore. Delegates from Washington and 
British Columbia covered distances of 
more than 300 miles to attend. The 
general theme was “Unitarian Advance.” 


Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of 
the Division of Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was the dean. 

On the opening night, the subject of 
“Unitarian Advance” was given three 
different emphases by Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, regional director for the Pacific 
Coast, by Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, chair- 
man of the North West Conference, and 
by Mr. Kuebler. 

Special meetings for laymen, Alliance 
women, and ministers were held. 


The Stebbins Tnehiute : 


Next on Mr. Kuebler’s itinerary was 
the conference in Northern California 
June 16-21, held at San Jose Y. M. C. A. 
Camp on the San Lorenzo River, a spa- 
cious site in the redwoods. 

Rey. Arthur Foote of Stockton headed 
the committee which christened the 
group “The Stebbins Religious Educa- 
tion Institute,’ in honor of Horatio 
Stebbins, the famous minister of San 
Francisco. Dr. Horace Westwood gave 
a series of talks on “The Origin and De- 
velopment of Liberal Religious Thought.” 
Dr. Caldecott, also on the faculty, lec- 
tured on “World Affairs and Liberal 
Religion.” Dean Kuebler’s general topic 
was “Education through the Church.” 
Special rates were made for children in 
order that young parents might attend. 


A Family Conference 


Unitarians and Universalists of South- 
ern California joined forces in planning 
and carrying out the new Idyllwild Con- 
ference in the pines near Hemet. 
Broader in scope than the Topanga In- 
stitute of which it was an outgrowth, it 
comprised three separate and distinct 
conferences — Religious. Education, 
Church Women, and Young People. 

Rey. Peter H. Samsom of Pomona was 
general chairman, with Mrs. Sheldon 
Shepard heading the women’s group, 
Mrs. Miriam Gorton, religious educa- 
tion, and Mr. Lorne Huycke, the young 
people’s committee. 

Morning chapel services for the entire 
conference were planned and conducted 
by the young people. Rev. Rol W. 
Benner lectured on “Religion and the 
Growth of the Mind.” Mr. Kuebler, 
again acting dean, gave a course on 


“The Church and Its Children.” 


Lecture discussions for young people 
only were given by Dr. Orren Lloyd- 
Jones of Los Angeles. Morning work- 
shop conferences for the exchange of 
practical ideas on women’s church activi- 
ties were conducted by Mrs. H. G. 
Tardy. Inspirational talks on “The 
Spiritual Growth of Liberal Women” 
were given in the afternoons. All three 
groups joined in a common program in 
the evening. 


The Largest Assembly 


Beautiful Lake Geneva was the home 
of this assembly. The camp on Confer- 
ence Point in Williams Bay is the prop- 
erty of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Here, June 15-22, 
the four sections of the Mid-West Insti- 
tute carried on a great variety of pro- 
grams. The Mid-West Religious Educa- 
tion Institute classes and seminars cov- 
ered such subjects as “Sources for Indi- 
vidual Religious Living” led by Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton; “The Use and Interpre- 
tation of the Bible” led by Dr. Harold 
G. Scott; “The Unitarian Movement: Its 
History and Genius” led by Dr. Charles 
E. Snyder. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman was 
the dean. Over the week end the Mid- 
West Convention of the lLaymen’s 
League considered “Leadership in the 
League” with President Edward P. Fur- 
ber, and heard an address especially for 
laymen on “Churchmanship” by Dr. 
Lupton. On Sunday the assembly ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, president of the Western Uni- 
tarian’ Conference. 

The Mid-West Y. P. R. U. Conference 
had a series of morning talks on “The 
Immediate Problems of Youth” and pro- 
gram building workshops with the gen- 
eral thesis of “learn by doing” prevail- 
ing. 

Plans and programs for women’s work 
in the church were set forth by Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise and Mrs. G. M. 
Hayward. 


In the Poconos 


The second institute at Lutherland in 
the Poconos of Pennsylvania, for the 
Middle Atlantic area, provided a practi- 
cal program of classes and lectures with 
the aim of training people for more ef- 
fective leadership in their churches. 
This was held June 23-29. 

For five days, Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs 
and Miss Frances W. Wood of the Divi- 
sion of Education of the A. U. A. gave 
courses on teaching and administration. 
The leadership and planning of young 
people’s work was presented by Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, executive direc- 


tor of the Unitarian Youth Commission. 
General lecture courses were given by 
Rev. Karl M. C. Chworowsky and Rey. 
A. Powell Davies. 

A week-end program of attractive fea- 
tures for laymen was arranged with 
talks by Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman and 
Mr. Edward P. Furber. Sunday morning 
there was a general discussion of re- 
gional activities. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot 
preached the conference’ sermon. 


The work and activities of the Wom- 
en’s Alliance was ably presented by Mrs. 
John R. Williams, Alliance vice-presi- 
dent for the Middle Atlantic States. 


In the Berkshires 


A demonstration class features the 
institute being held at Rowe Camp, June 
28 to July 5. A large committee of 
twenty-one members representing the 
New England States and New York 
assisted Mrs. Judson C. Richardson, 
dean, in planning and promotion. Han- 
dling of church-school problems, the use 
of the Bible, the origin and develop- 
ment of liberal religious thought, and 
religious dramatics, are the subjects 
being taught by a faculty comprising 
Miss J’rances W. Wood, Rev. Francis 
G. Ricker, Rev. Duncan Howlett, and 
Rev. Waldemar W. Argow, II. 


Technical Training at Star 


A carefully developed plan for leader- 
ship training in church schools has been 
worked out in the R. E. Institute at Star 
Island, and the courses given each year 
are integral parts of this plan. Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Providence, 
R. 1., is the dean for this year’s insti- 
tute, to be held July 12-19. Miss Fran- 
ces W. Wood is assistant dean, and 
members of the faculty are Dr. Charles 
E. Park, who will lecture on “The Life 
and Teachings of Jesus,” and Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Ehot, whose subject will be 
“Unitarian Beliefs.” 

Dr. Abigail A. Eliot, director of the 
Nursery Training School of Boston, will 
give courses on pre-school and kinder- 
garten materials and methods. Mr. 
Harold B. Gores of the Newton Public 
Schools will discuss “Principles of 
Teaching.” 

For the second year, Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams, director af the Amateur The- 
atre Workshop in Morrisville, Vt., and 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Barre, Vt., will give his fascinating 
course on “Dramatic Methods _ of 
Teaching.” The lectures to be given by 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Manwell are aimed 
to reach parents. 
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CuautTauqua, New York, the re- 
ligious, intellectual and musical center 
of America during the summer months, 
welcomes people from every state in the 
Union, and from several foreign coun- 
tries. Many of these visitors find their 
way to the attractive Unitarian House, 
where Rev. and Mrs. John Madison 
Foglesong of Wayland, Mass., are the 
hosts. Curiosity brings some of them, 
unquestionably, for they have never 
heard of Unitarianism. They come to 
church service on Sunday mornings at 
9:30. They come to the Social Hour 
on Thursday afternoons from five to six, 
when there is an excellent program, and 
refreshments are served. They come in 
at the open door daily, and during one 
season take from 500 to 600 pieces of 
Unitarian literature. Visitors from as 
far away as Australia and New Zealand 
are welcomed. 

Mr. Foglesong reports that literally 
thousands of people pass through the 
Unitarian House in a summer. It is not 
a meeting place for Unitarians, but a 
Mission Post where people from all over 
the world, who have never heard of 
Unitarianism, learn to appreciate its vital 
message. 

For the second year, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot is to be chaplain for the 
week of July 27 at the religious serv- 
ices held daily in the great rotunda. The 
general theme of his talks is to be “Sal- 
vation by Character.” On Sunday he 
preaches on “Faith through Living.” 
His week-day chapel subjects will be: 
“What Do We Mean by Salvation?” 
“What Do We Mean by Character?” 
“Substitutes for Character,” “Short Cuts 
to Character,’ and “The Sources of 
Character in Religion.” 


Briocewater, Mass. On the pro- 
gram of the 225th anniversary of the 
First Parish Church were inscribed these 
words from the poet Goethe: “That 
which history can give us best is the 
enthusiasm which it raises in our 
hearts.” Enthusiasm was manifested in 
the celebration in which the East and 
West Bridgewater First Parishes united 
on June 20. Five ministers shared in 
the service. Rev. John H. Hershey of 
West Bridgewater offered the prayer. 
Rev. James H. Woods of East Bridge- 
water read the scriptures and the respon- 
sive reading. Rev. William L. McKin- 
ney, minister of the church, gave a brief 
history. Dr. Walter R. Hunt of Dux- 
bury gave the invocation. This was 
most fitting, as Bridgewater was at first 
a part of Duxbury and called “Duxbury 
New Plantation.” Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, president of the A. U. A., preached 
the sermon. 

Choirs of the three churches combined 
in a musical program, part of which was 
a hymn the words and music of which 
were written by Miss Elizabeth South- 
worth. The offering was taken “For 
Denominational Work under Dr. Eliot” 
and amounted to $52.77. 


A special feature of the anniversary 
was the street fair held in the church 
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Unitarian House at Chautauqua 


Unitarian 
Activities 


lane on June 6. This was followed by 
an “Old-Fashioned Strawberry Festival” 
and an entertainment entitled “Through 
the Years.” ‘This historical pageant pre- 
sented episodes in the history of the 
church and was written and directed by 
Mrs. Walter S. Little. 

Mr. McKinney is preparing a history 
of the church which will be published 
in illustrated booklet form in the fall. 
Publication is made possible through the 
generosity of a New Jersey Unitarian 
who, as a boy, was a member of the 
Bridgewater church. 


DeELAWARE ANNIVERSARY. The Uni- 
tarian church of Wilmington, Del., ob- 
served the 75th anniversary of its found- 
ing on Sunday, May 25. In a service 
of commemoration four ministers par- 
ticipated. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, rep- 
resenting the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, preached the sermon. Rey. 
Delos W. O’Brian, the minister, and Rev. 
W. A. Vrooman, minister of the church 
for nineteen years prior to 1936, con- 
ducted the service. The regional direc- 
tor for the Middle Atlantic States, Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, brought greetings. 

Special music was furnished by the 
church school, members of which alsa 
served tea at the afternoon reception. 
The anniversary committee with Mr. 
Oliver M. Hayden, chairman, was as- 
sisted by the hospitality committee of 
the church, members of the Fireside 
Forum, and the Boy Scout troop. 


Norroutk, Va. A definite plan has 
been worked out by the minister, Rey. 
Robert W. Sonen, and members of the 
parish whereby religious idealism may be 
put to work. Attention is focussed on 
the needs of three groups of people liv- 


ing in the city under the strained cir- 
cumstances of the war crisis. The mem- 
bers of the British Merchant Marine, the 
enlisted men of the Navy, and their 
wives in many cases lack the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying such simple pleasures 
as human fellowship, informal conversa- 
tion, singing, laughing, and playing in 
normal congenial surroundings: In an ef- 
fort to make some small gesture it was 
decided to keep the church open all 
summer. Regular Sunday morning serv- 
ices will be discontinued, but social 
mornings and evenings will be provided 
and workshops set up. Every friend 
and member of the church has been 
asked to give one morning or evening a 
week to.the work. Finally it has been 
suggested that people of the congrega- 
tion open their homes and entertain 
small groups from time to time. The 
response has been a real inspiration. In- 
dividuals have pledged time and energy 
and have offered suggestions for making 
the program more effective. 


For Grapuates. A_ baccalaureate 
service for the class of 1941 of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., High School was held in 
the historic South Church on June 15, 
at 7:30 p.m. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Dana McL. Greeley of Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass. The 
service was conducted by Rev. William 
Safford Jones of Portsmouth. 

A recognition service for all graduates 
from the eighth grade, high school and 
college was held on Sunday evening, 
June 1, in All Souls’ Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

In the People’s Church, Chicago, Dr. 
Preston Bradley preached a baccalaure- 
ate sermon to the members of the class 
of 1941 being graduated from Chicago’s 
schools and colleges. This was his 29th 
anniversary sermon and was entitled 
“Youth, This Is Your Hour.” 

Graduates from the church school in 
Wellesley Hills received copies of Great 
Companions, by Robert C. Leavens. 
Graduates from the lower school re- 
ceived Bibles. 


Sr. Pererspure, Fria. A solitary out- 
post of liberal religion, in a region where 
old-time orthodoxy is preached weekly to 
thousands, is the United Liberal Church 
of St. Petersburg (Unitarian-Universal- 
ist). Through the tourist season it 
draws a loyal group of 250 to 300 nearly 
every Sunday morning. Rev. and Mrs. 
George Gilmour are ideal leaders and 
have formed lasting friendships among 
the visitors as well as the staunch local 
membership. The press of the city gives 
generous space to Mr. Gilmour’s sermons. 

The New York Society of St. Peters- 
burg has chosen Mr. Gilmour as its chap- 
lain, and a memorial service for its de- 
ceased members was held in connection 
with one of the Sunday services. 

Guest speakers have included Rabbi 
David Philipson of Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. 
Ezra Wood, president of the National 
Association of Universalist Women; and 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler of the Division 
of Education of the A. U. A. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Rey. Artuur W. O.sen, minister in 
Melrose, Mass., was appointed Chaplain 
of the Senate in Massachusetts in Janu- 
ary 1941. A member of his parish is 
the President of the Senate, Angier L. 
Goodwin. 


Miss Leona Hanpuer, office secre- 
tary at Western Conference headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has been engaged as 
parish assistant at Lawrence, Kan. 


Epwarp H. Repman, senior at Mead- 
ville Theological School, has been called 
to Virginia, Minn., effective September 
1. He will succeed Rev. Milma S. Lap- 
pala, who will continue her work among 
the Finnish people in Angora, Minn. 

Rey. Cuarutes A. Wing, since 1932 
minister in Denver, Colo., will be in- 
stalled at the First Parish in Quincy, 
Mass., in September. . 


Dr. Franx S. C. Wicks, minister 
emeritus of the Indianapolis church, has 
been elected president of Meadville 
Alumni Association. He preached to the 
new group in Columbus, O., on his way 
to the May Meetings. 

Mrs. Frepertc G. Mevcuer of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has just had published 
through the Princeton Press her book, 
The Shaker Adventure, which is a sym- 
pathetic and accurate account. 

Rey. Epwin M. Stocomes, for ten 
years minister in Lynchburg, Va., has 
resigned, and will return to New Eng- 
land to live. 

Mrs. Jupson C. RicHarpson of 
Leominster, Mass., was appointed host- 
ess-director at Senexet, at the annual 
meeting of the trustees held on May 20. 
She will succeed Mrs. Roydon C. Leon- 
ard, who has been elected secretary of 
the General Alliance. Mrs. Richardson 
has been active in her home church, 
served as chairman of the Committee on 
Junior Work of the General Alliance, 
and was dean at the Religious Education 
Institute at Rowe Camp. 

Rev. Epwix H. Witson memorial- 
ized the great Czech liberator, Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, in a sermon deliv- 
ered on June 1 in Third Church, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Wilson has just accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Schenectady, N. Y. 

Rey. Harotp H. Wricur has been 
called from the church in El Paso, Tex., 
to that in Fort Collins, Colo. 

Rey. Rupens Rea Hapwey, formerly 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Peabody, Mass., was recently called to 
Sterling, Mass. 

Ricnarv B. Bartriert, who gradu- 
ated from the Pacific School for the 
Ministry in May, has been called to the 
church in San Jose, Calif. 

Rey. Rosert E. Romia of Duluth, 
Minn., has accepted a call to the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., ef- 


_ fective September 1. 


SUMMER STUDENT 
PROGRAM 
COIN CIDENT with the summer school 


at Harvard College, a summer stu- 
dent program will be held in Cambridge, 
Mass., during July and, August. Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Toledo, O., will 
preach at a special series of Sunday 
morning services in the First Parish in 
Cambridge from July 6 to August 10 
inclusive. He will also lead Sunday eve- 
ning discussion on the five Sundays be- 
ginning July 13. 

The Unitarian Youth Commission and 
the similar agency of the Universalist 
General Convention have combined to 
place Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church in 
Cambridge, in charge of liberal Chris- 
tian student work in Greater Boston 
during the summer. Mr. Chatterton 
will hold office hours in the parish house 
each week on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday at 4:30 for conference. 

Morning church services will start at 
11 o'clock. Sunday evening discussions 
will be held from 5:45 to 7:45 o'clock. 
Prominent figures in civic and religious 
circles will be invited to speak. 

Co-operating in this plan with the 


' First Parish in Cambridge and the two 


agencies mentioned above are the South 
Middlesex Conference, Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference, and the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Churches. To carry on religious 
work in connection with Harvard sum- 
mer school represents a new spirit in 
Unitarianism and a new co-operation 
among Unitarian and other liberal Chris- 
tian agencies. 

Mr. Cole has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of Second Church, Boston. 


MILLS COLLEGE INSTITUTE 


The Register is in receipt of infor- 
mation which illustrates the effort of the 
liberal arts college of today to be in- 
creasingly useful to mature citizens. 
Mills College’s Institute of International 
Relations meets June 22 to July 2, 1941; 
the Institute includes round tables and 
lectures with such leaders as Sidney B. 
Fay, Bertram Pickard, Dorothy Detzer, 
Susanne Engelmann, Karl Scholz, George 
Taylor, and Raymond Wilson. Follow- 
ing the Institute is a Workshop on His- 
panic-American Relations, June 22 to 
August 1, admirably staffed and under 
the general direction. of Samuel Guy 
Inman. The Workshop on Far Eastern 
Affairs counts among its leaders Owen 
Lattimore. The Workshop on Adult 
Education, under the general chairman- 
ship of John Brown Mason, includes 
David L. MacKaye, Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky, Carola Blume, Harry A. Over- 
street, and many others. 

The Maison Francaise at Mills Col- 
lege announces that André Maurois will 
be in residence throughout the six weeks. 
The courses in French culture, civiliza- 
tion, art, and music are enriched by the 
teaching of Fernand Léger, mural 
painter, and Darius Milhaud, composer. 


HACKLEY ALUMNI 


Sixty at Annual Meeting 


ON Saturday, May 10, sixty Hackley 

alumni, many with their wives and 
children, came back to the school for 
the annual day and meeting on the hill- 
top. Twenty-six classes were repre- 
sented in the group. Among the guests 
were Walter B. Gage, former headmaster 
of Hackley School, Wallace D. McLean, 
former Hackley trustee, Charles van V. 
Smillie, 04, Joseph L. Richards, ’05, 
Richard M. Page, 06, Robert F. Dun- 
can, 08, Pemberton Frame, ’09, Bernard 
Jenney 2nd, ’10, Eliot B. Foot, ’14, John 
S. Pettibone, *15, Albert Shaw, Jr., 715, 
John A. Mapes 2nd, 716, George L. Van 
Bergen, *16, Colgate Gilbert, 16, Doug- 
las S. Mapes, ’19, Roger Shaw, ’20, Stan- 
ley L. Stevens, ’21, Edward A. Powell 
2nd, *21, John W. Easton 2nd, ’22, Rob- 
ert W. Rowen, ’22. 

First in the order of events came the 
baseball game between the school nine 
and a picked group of former alumni 
stars. In the seventh and final inning, 
the school nine forged ahead to win by 
a count of twenty-seven to six. 

After the game a procession of players 
and spectators wound its way up the 
hill from King Field, and at 5:45 p. m., 
to the bugle call of Russell Morris, ’41, 
with the whole group standing at atten- 
tion, the flag was raised on a new Car- 
penter flag pole, a gift of Mrs. George O. 
Carpenter in memory of her son, Ken- 
neth, 04. 

At dinner Russell Morris as master of 
ceremonies and toastmaster led singing 
by the guests, introduced the glee club, 
Hackley’s Troubadours, the “Furious 
Five” better known as the faculty song 
birds, and three student speakers, Wil- 
liam Vessie, president of the senior class, 
Scott Barton, president of the athletic 
association, and Harold Raynolds, editor 
of the Dial, the school paper. 

Stanley L. Stevens, president of the 
alumni, called the assembled alumni to 
the library for the annual meeting. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Stanley L. Stevens, 721, 
president, Richard Oakes, 718, vice-presi- 
dent, Eliott Foot, *14, vice-president, 
Roger Shaw, ’20, vice-president, John B. 
Forrest, 28, secretary, Ned Powell, ’21, 
treasurer. 

Thus the annual meeting was brought 
to a close. In writing to the alumni, 
John Forrest, secretary of the associa- 
tion, said, “We were greatly impressed 
during our short visit by a new enthusi- 
asm and spirit of co-operation which 
pervaded the atmosphere at Hackley.” 


Senexet Pines. There is still much 
work to be done clearing trees blown 
down by the hurricane of 1938. A corps 
of volunteers is being mustered, but they 
will need cross-cut saws and axes. Any- 
one having cross-cut saws or axes which 
can be contributed should send them, 
parcel post, to Mrs. Judson Richardson, 
The Retreat, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Put- 
nam, Conn. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


Board of Directors Appoints Committees and Minister-at-Large ; 


Association Represented on General Commission on Chaplains 


ME. CHARLES O. RICHARDSON of 

Weston, Mass., was re-elected chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
A. U. A., at the annual meeting of the 
Board held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Friday, May 23. Because of his elec- 
tion as treasurer of the Association, 
which made him ex-officio a member of 
the Board of Directors, Mr. Perey W. 
Gardner resigned his office as director for 
three years, as elected in 1941, thereby 
creating a vacancy which was filled by 
the unanimous election of Mr. Frederic 
H. Fay, on nomination by the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

Committees of the Board, as nomi- 
nated by the chairman, were unani- 
mously elected. 

Mr. Parker E. Marean gave his final 
report as treasurer of the Association, 
the summary showing that total ex- 
penditures for the year had been within 
the budget with the exception of over- 
expenditures on the Christian Register. 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Board for Mr. 
Marean’s services to the Association in 
a brief resolution which was ordered 
spread upon the records. 

Mr. Gardner announced that Mr. Ar- 
thur D. Nash of Hingham, Mass., would 
join the staff of the treasurer’s office as 
of June 1. 

Mr. Seth T. Gano, vice-chairman, re- 
ported for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Ernest Caldecott spoke 
briefly about the new plans for the Pa- 
cific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

The Board considered at length the 
statement published by Dr. Eliot and 
Dr. Baker with regard to conduct of the 
Christian Register, suggesting the pos- 
sible creation of a Committee of Ap- 
peal, following which it was 


VOTED: that the Board of Directors 
does not consider necessary the creation 
of such a Committee of Appeal for the 
Christian Register on the grounds that 
any member of the denomination has 
the right to appeal to the Board of Di- 
rectors on any question relating to the 
freedom of the press in the Christian 
Register, and that the Board has im- 
plicit confidence in Dr. Eliot’s and Dr. 
Baker’s publication of the Christian 
Register as a free religious journal. 


MINISTER-AT-LARGE 


VER since the organization of the 
present Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance it 
has been the hope that the services of 
one or more ministers might be made 
available to the entire denomination, 
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and on their recommendation the Board 
of Directors in May appointed Rev. Lon 
Ray Call of Chicago as Minister-at- 
Large. He will begin his duties August 
1 and will make his headquarters when 
not in the field at 25 Beacon Street. 
His appointments will be arranged and 
his work will be carried on through this 
department. 

Mr. Call is a native of North Caro- 
lina and holds degrees from Wake For- 
est College and Chicago Divinity School. 
Before entering the Unitarian ministry 
in 1923 he served as Baptist minister. 
Mr. Call is particularly well qualified 
for this position, having served Uni- 
tarian churches in various parts of the 
country—Louisville, Ky., New York City 
(where he was associate minister with 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes at Community 
Church), and Braintree, Mass. Since 
1935, he has served as secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and has 
during the past six years gained an in- 
timate knowledge of the nearly seventy 
churches which comprise that Confer- 
ence. For the. past four years he has 
also served as regional director of the 
American Unitarian Association for that 
area. He served a number of years as 
a director of the American Unitarian 
Association and for many years has been 
a member of the Fellowship Committee. 


As minister-at-large Mr. Call will be 
available for work in communities where 
new Unitarian churches are _ being 
gathered, and in the field of church 
maintenance can be called upon to fill 
pulpits temporarily during a vacancy, 
and at the same time conduct thorough 
surveys of those churches where such 
services may be desired. 


- COMMISSION 
ON CHAPLAINS 


Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the president of the 
Association have been authorized by the 
Unitarian Service Committee to act as 
official representatives of the denomina- 
tion on the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, under the 
sponsorship of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America. Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn, alternate member, and Dr. 
Pierce attended the meeting on June 11 
in Washington held for purposes of re- 
organization, and at this time Dr. Pierce 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors. Rev. S. Arthur Devan is the 
executive director of the Commission, 
in which thirty-three denominations are 
represented, and which acts as a liaison 
agency between the government and the 


Protestant churches with regard to the 
selection and training of chaplains for 
both the Army and Navy. 


“The Active Doorway” at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, stands open during the 
summer months from 9 until 4 o’clock, 
Monday to Friday inclusive. On Satur- 
days, through August 2, a skeleton force 
will be on duty from nine until one 
o'clock. Visitors on their way to the 
Isles of Shoals or returning, or tourists 
including Boston in their itinerary, will 
be most cordially welcomed at head- 
quarters. 


PARKER E. MAREAN - 


(THERE is a very special quality in 
the regret with which all of us at 
headquarters accept the inevitable fact 
that the end of Parker Marean’s term 
of service among us is “just around the 
corner.” Officially, he ceased to be 
treasurer on May 22, but the real date 
when he will leave the building is Sep- 
tember 1. For those extra weeks of 
association with him we are grateful. 


At the annual meeting, a formal reso- 
lution was adopted, the wording of which 
was meant to convey something of the 
admiration and affection in which he is 
held by all his colleagues at “25.” 


“The service which Parker Endicott 
Marean has rendered to the American 
Unitarian Association since his appoint- 
ment’as assistant treasurer in 1923 has 
been consistently inconspicuous and 
modest, but the evidence of its lasting 
value is to be found in practically every 
parish church in the fellowship, as well 
as in the solid foundations upon which 
the Association itself rests. Sound judg- 
ment is not always joined with clear and 
sympathetic understanding, but in Par- 
ker Marean the qualities that make a 
wise financial counselor are reinforced 
and guided by a quick response to hu- 
man needs. He combines unquestioned 
integrity with a kindly interest in every 
person or problem he is called upon to 
meet, and the result is that he holds 
both the confidence and the affection of 
his colleagues and his clients. 

“Now that he leaves the service of the 
Association, much against the desires of 
all of us, we would record, by this vote 
of the Annual Meeting, the esteem and 
grateful regard in which he is held by 
all his fellow Unitarians. Our sincere 
good wishes will go with him always.” 


A. U. A. PUBLICITY 


In Boston newspapers the meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
allied societies during May Week got 560 
inches of space—over a column a day 
in each of the five leading newspapers. 

Throughout the country, through na- 
tional press releases and the papers in 


communities with Unitarian churches, 


the meetings were also widely an- 
nounced. 
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The Altar 


Come, Let Us Worship. By Atsert W. 
Paumer. The Macmillan Company. 


$1.50. 
How many ministers and leaders of 
public worship, whose hearts have 


yearned for grandeur in the worship of 
the church, have looked at the material 
and human resources of the parishes 
they are serving, and sighed with dis- 
may? Dr. Palmer has set out to exor- 
cise the demon of dismay with a: re- 
markably wise little book. Come, Let 
Us Worship is a mine of practical in- 
formation and counsel for the harried 
parson who seeks comfort as he strug- 
gles with the problems of common wor- 
ship in his parish. 

Worship is sought because it can give, 
among other things, security. “It 
teaches us that God made other men be- 
fore he made us and that our-faith is 
no improvised, flimsy, fair-weather craft 
but rather a tried and tested ship which 
has carried men safely through deep 
waters of adversity in days gone by.” 
Dr. Palmer gives practical suggestions 
for deepening the spirit of worship 
through the great Protestant medium of 
preaching. 

The organization of the church sery- 
ice is considered with an eye directed to 
the problems which tax the ingenuity 
and patience of the pastor. How is one 
to quiet the church school (which has 
to meet in the church auditorium) , and 
get the people in their places for the 
service, without all the talking and com- 
motion now experienced? Is a vested 
choir possible in the parish? How and 
when can it be used? How should the 
announcements be made, or should they 
be made at all? 

Tf a church is to be built, what is the 
best and most economical building that 
can be constructed? Dr. Palmer out- 
lines the design of an excellent little 
church, planned for many uses, and yet 
inexpensive to build. A building com- 
mittee for a parish should by all means 
consult this chapter in Dr. Palmer’s 
book. 

If remodeling of the church. is neces- 
sary, Dr. Palmer, with practical | wis- 
dom, answers many questions, such as: 
“How about the pulpit, the choir loft 
and organ, the communion table, the 
cross, the dossal, the baptismal font, the 
hymn boards, the lectern and Bible, the 
hymnbooks, the vestments, and minor 
accessories? What is to be done with 
these things?” 

Dr. Palmer suggests some excellent 
devices by which a congregation may be 
educated in matters of common prayer. 
Nor does he forget the problem of bring- 
_ing youth to worship. He devotes a 


chapter to “Worship for Youth, a Case 
Study.” 

This little manual ends with a few 
necessary reminders of the dangers in 
the renewed emphasis on worship in 
Protestant churches. “No clever ma- 
nipulation of words or lights or stage 
properties, no vestments, symbols, 
liturgy or music can take the place of 
complete sincerity, steel-like integrity 
and a deep and mystical sense of the 
divine presence in this hour of worship.” 

The book contains a series of book 
lists for the student who would delve 
into the theory and principles of wor- 
ship further. These lists are by no 
means complete, though for the purpose 
for which they are intended they are 
wholly adequate. 

For the parson in the small church, 
or indeed in the larger church; for the 
leaders of public worship, whoever they 
may be—this manual should prove in- 
valuable. Having studied its pages, 
they will rise and say with renewed 
confidence, “Come, Let Us Worship.” 

Joun W. Laws 


Soldiers’ Vade Mecum 


Think On These Things. Sources of 
Courage, Hope, and Faith for Those 
Serving Their Country. The Bea- 
con Press. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 
25 cents. 


A happy thought, admirably executed. 
Compiled by a group of Unitarian min- 
isters, Messrs. Pomeroy, Hitchen, Baker, 
with the help of many others, this little 
anthology of inspirational prose and 
verse is just the thing to give to young 
men. entering the service of their coun- 
try. Small enough to slip into a knap- 
sack, or the pocket of a uniform, its 
pages contain a rich variety of selec- 
tions, both old and new, proclaiming the 
deeper meanings of patriotism and reli- 
gion. Drawn from. sources as widely 
contrasting as Epictetus and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Browning and St. Paul, John 
Galsworthy and Jesus, the passages se- 
lected are challenging, uplifting. Al- 
ready it is being used by Chaplain Pe- 
terson in his work among the soldiers at 
Camp Edwards; by Field Secretary 
Sands at Fort Sheridan and the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. Not a 
few churches, including those at Milton 
and Wellesley Hills, Mass., have given 
copies to the boys from their congrega- 
tions now in service; while the Woman’s 
Alliance at Richmond, Va., is presenting 
copies to all enlisted men who attend 
services at the Unitarian church. We 
urge other Alliances to follow their ex- 
ample. This little book costs so little, 
and is of such high value that it de- 
serves the widest circulation. 


“BOOKS” 


| HUSSEY 


Swan Song 


Mountan Meadow. By Jonn Bucuan 
(Lord Tweedsmuir). Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


Rarely has a writer brought his work 
to a climax more characteristic or more 
fitting. The literary legacy bequeathed 
by the late Governor General of Can- 
ada, consisting in two volumes pub- 
lished since his too-early death, bears 
striking witness to his gifts, and at the 
same time brings full-circle all he had 
previously written. The first of these, 
Pilgrim’s Way, an autobiography of ex- 
ceptional merit, both as literature and 
as a self-portrait painted with unusual 
power, has already been reviewed in this 
magazine. That book, alone, was suf- 
ficient to give its author a definite place 
in British letters. And now, to make 
assurance doubly sure, there comes from 
the press Mountain Meadow, which, 
novel though it be, is none the less a 
book deeply religious. This work offers 
an impressive example of how fiction 
can be utilized to proclaim spiritual 
truth. For here, in the final analysis, 
is the story ef how a man found his 
soul, and in the search found God. As 
literature, it has exceptional beauty. 
Judged by many standards, the book is 
a genuine work of art. But greater, 
more powerful, even, is the deeper truth 
it portrays, the story it tells of a man’s 
fight within himself, an inner conflict 
which ends with that defeat which is the 
greatest victory. 

Even to those ministers who do not 
read novels, we have no hesitation in 
recommending this book. There are 
many sermons in it. And all readers 
who like fiction of a high order are sure 
to delight in this story of glorious ad- 
venture, which, after all, is a parable 
making plain the everlasting truth that 
“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 


Books for the Month 


Christian Realism. By Joun C. Brn- 
NeTt. Scribner’s. $2.00. 


A Religious Book Club Selection. The 
duty of the Church today is to develop 
among its members a mind that under- 
stands the social implications of Chris- 
tianity. 


The Origins of the Bible. By THropore 
GerrRALD Soares. Harper’s. $2.50. 


A book written for the layman, de- 
scribing the events and influences which 
have led to the writing of the various 


books of the Bible. 
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ONE of the most interesting experi- 
ments being tried by progressive 
Unitarian churches is that of holding 
midweek or other special services for 
people who really want not to miss 
church but who cannot come on Sunday 
— because we, like our Sunday Blue 
Laws, have changed; inexpensive auto- 
mobiles and lengthened week ends have 
“touched off the wanderlust with which 
every American is endowed by his Crea- 
tor, along with other inalienable rights,” 
and made us lovers of the outdoors; and 
fathers whose working place is in the 
city far from their living place want to 
spend Sundays with their children. 

It is significant that the plan is be- 
ing developed simultaneously in differ- 
ent ways in different parts of the United 
States; that it is recognized by all the 
ministers and churches concerned as an 
experiment to be developed with experi- 
ence; and that it has been successful not 
only in drawing people to the weekday 
services, but also in increasing the regu- 
lar Sunday service attendance and in- 
terest in church work. 


Careful Planning 


In St. Paul, Minn., Unity Church 
carefully thought out a new plan to 
adapt the services of the church to the 
needs of its people. The minister, Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins, described the pur- 
pose and spirit of the plan in a special 
bulletin: 

“Other churches are formally bound 
to celebrate the religious life and give 
service to man in patterns that do not 
and cannot change for centuries; but we 
can meet the new age and find a higher 
place in it than that of the complainer.” 

The plan provides a service that, in 
so far as possible, duplicates the main 
service of Sunday morning, and takes 
place in the church on Wednesday eve- 
nings from 8 to 9 o’clock. 

Each Wednesday this spring the doors 
of the church were open, the lights up, 
the organ playing, the service waiting 
for all. 

On the results of this experiment, Mr. 
Robbins. reports as follows: “The 
response has been very significant in so 
far as there has been not only a total 
increase in attendance each week, but 
the Sunday morning service has been 
attended better than last year for the 
same period. We plan to continue the 
services next fall, at least through the 
good weather, and, depending upon re- 
sults then, the services may become 
permanent.” 

The Wednesday evening services were 
begun in the New Orleans church, by 
Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark, in the late 
spring of 1940, after many conversations 
with individuals in the church, and after 
a meeting at which about twenty of the 
younger members considered the ques- 
tion of how the church could more ade- 
quately do its job. 

On only one question was there unani- 
mous agreement: “Is the church neces- 
sary in modern life?” The answer was 
unequivocally, yes. An open mind was 
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SERVICES 
FOR WEEK-ENDERS 


taken to this meeting, and it was inter- 
esting to discover that most of these 
people wanted a worship service. To 
meet before dinner (as has been tried 
at King’s Chapel) was impossible. The 
church is not down-town, and it is din- 
ner time before business people could be 
up-town. 

It was decided to have a candlelight 
service, very simple and formal. Limited 
funds made it impossible to have more 
than the organ, and this suggested the 
extreme simplicity of the service, which 
begins at 7:45, and runs twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. For the second 


lesson, the Lenten Manual, the Chris- 


tian Register, other Unitarian writings, 
and secular material were used. 

One of the main premises is that the 
worship service should not make impos- 
sible or inharmonious anything which 
should follow, for this was only the first 
part of the Wednesday evening meeting. 
After the service came a complete 
break: the candles were put out, the 
lights turned on. The service was 
planned so that those who wanted to 
could go home or come at this point. 


Various Uses 


The meeting at 8:15 took many differ- 
ent forms. Because limited resources 
made it easier, the meeting usually con- 
sisted of a talk followed by a discus- 
sion, usually led by the minister, with 
some visiting speakers. 

The Publications Committee of the 
church wanted to give a series of book 
reviews to raise money for their uses, 
and they worked out a plan with the 
Wednesday Evening Committee by 
which these book reviews on “The 
American Scene” became the second part 
of the meeting~following the worship 
service, during four weeks in Lent. For 
these reviews tickets were sold. Nearly 
enough money was made to pay the 
printing bill for the year. 

The church sees an infinite number of 
ways in which to use the Wednesday 
evening meetings now: for committee or 
organization proposals, for Church 
School discussions, for consideration of 
the work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee or the work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Dinner can be served 
in the church by a caterer for any group 
which cares to meet before the services, 
or the group can come to the services 
and remain afterwards for their special 
meeting. 

This past year services have been held 


every Wednesday from October to the 
middle of May. ‘The collections have 
very nearly taken care of the increased 


allowance which had to be made in the. 


church budget. The whole attempt 
has been predicated on the suspicion that 
the trouble with the church may be not 
merely that when it does its job is 
wrong, but also how. ; 


The midweek service will continue this . 


coming year and will certainly become 
a permanent part of the church program. 
At Providence, R. I.,. Rev. Richard 
W. F. Seebode reports, the midweek 
evening services “were inspired by a good 
many of my parishioners telling me that 
Sunday morning was the wrong time 
and most inconvenient to come to 
church.” So two experimental services 
were frankly announced “for the week- 
enders, the Sunday golfers, the garden- 
ers, and the resters” —held Thursday 
evenings in June, at 8 o'clock, dupli- 
cating the Sunday morning service. As 
this evening is also the rehearsal eve- 
ning for church soloists, the midweek 
services cost the church nothing except 
for light. The experiment may be re- 
peated in September and October. 


Special Attractions 


In Brookline, Mass., the Second Uni- 
tarian Society, under the leadership of 
Rev. Leonard Helie, a series of four mid- 
weekly meetings for week-enders was 
worked out. A recital from 7:30 to 8 
p. m. was made possible by a special 
appropriation of $100. i 

At every service a guest preacher gave 
the sermon. 

Special guests at different services 
were fraternities. An added attraction 
was the use of young women ushers. 

A well-planned publicity program in- 
creased interest in the experiment — re- 
leases, interviews, and photographs in 
all Boston newspapers (P. M. picked up 
the story); and an, attractive printed 
program. ° _ 

More than 100 men and women, 
double the usual Sunday attendance, 
came to the midweek services. 

Variations of the midweek service idea 
are being tried out in different churches. 
In Fort Wayne, Ind., informal discus- 
sion meetings are held on Wednesday 
evenings during July and August at the 
home of the minister. 

In the First Parish Church at Cohas- 
set, Mass., a short service of worship 
with a brief sermon is held in the church 
at 8:15 a. m. on Sundays, in addition to 
the regular morning worship. 

At King’s Chapel, in Boston, special 
services have been scheduled during the 
winter weeks for three or four years, in 
the form of Wednesday afternoon ves- 
pers. These services were not planned 
primarily to substitute for the Sunday 
service, but to give an opportunity for 
people to enjoy a brief service at the end 
of a busy day. 


Similar services with slight variations 


have been held in other churches, no- 
tably in Riverside, Calif., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Needham and Duxbury, Mass. 
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Our Unitarian Heritage 


THE FESTIVAL DINNER 
100 YEARS AGO 


The following dramatic monologue was 
given at the Festival Dinner May 22, 
1941, celebrating the centenary of the 
occasion and the noted guests of the past 


By 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


HAVING welcomed our guests at the 

head table, and our ministers and 
their wives, I now wish to welcome some 
of those who attended our first Festival, 
or Collation, as it was then called, one 
hundred years ago. 

Here at the head table I greet Icha- 
bod Nichols, president of the A. U. A., 
and beloved minister of our church in 
Portland, Me. Mr. President, you no 
doubt deserve credit for the idea of a 
collation, and for the careful arrange- 
ment of the program with its twelve im- 
portant speeches! You will be inter- 
ested to know that fifty years later, in 
1891, the Festival was still operating 
on a twelve-speech basis, although to- 
night we boast only one. 

And now I see at the table in the rear 
left corner John Quincy Adams and his 
son, Charles Francis—please rise, gen- 
tlemen. Members of the audience don’t 
need to look around, as our guests: are 
here in spirit only. 

At the next table let me greet our 
great Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Bench of our Commonwealth, Hon. 
Lemuel Shaw—welcome to our Festi- 
val, Mr. Shaw, and welcome to your 
table companion, Mr. Fillmore.. May I 
venture the prediction, Mr. Millard Fill- 
more, that your career in Congress will 
lead to greater service? 

And now at the front, here at the left, 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Everett, welcome 
to our feast! Senator Webster, our 
claims to you will always have priority 
over those of the nation. You are one 
of us, Mr. Edward Everett; there is 
scarcely an important office that you 
will not have filled before your public 
service is over. Your terms as Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts make us proud of 
you. We have had many governors 
from our fellowship since, including our 
present Leverett Saltonstall, and we are 
proud of them all. We congratulate you 
tonight on the news just received of 
your appointment as ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
Court of St. James! We shall later 
see you as United States Senator and 
Secretary of State succeeding the man 
now sitting at your right, Daniel Web- 
ster. Your matchless eloquence will 
never be eclipsed but once, and then not 
to your discredit but to the greater 
glory of Lincoln. 


And friends, here are two Boston 
mayors, Josiah Quincy—welcome, sir!— 
now president of Harvard; and Samuel 
Atkins Eliot, whose son will be presi- 
dent; and whose grandson and namesake 
will grace our ministry, beloved of all 
who know him—welcome, Mayor Eliot! 

Let us turn to the tables here at the 
right. Horace Mann, I am a Lexington 
citizen, and we preserve and cherish 
with local pride your “First Normal 
School in America.” Will Prescott, your 
carefree presence among your neighbors 
in the daytime does not fool us. We 
guess the forthcoming fruitfulness of 
your long nights of concentrated crea- 
tive work in your favorite field of his- 
tory writing. 

Ah, I had almost overlooked this 
table at the right front. Gentlemen, I 
welcome you all, as I introduce you: 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, our young friend James 
Russell Lowell, William Cullen Bryant, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne—Mr. Haw- 
thorne is too modest to rise and needs 
an Elizabeth Peabody to push him into 
recognition! 

Let me greet, especially, the many 
tables where the presence of beloved 
pastors is evident. Henry Ware, Jr., 
James Freeman Clarke, and there is 
John Pierpont of the Hollis Street 
Church—your great-grandson, sir, fol- 
lows a field quite different from yours, 
but is a man of distinction just the same. 

And now, at the head table, and 
present not only to our affections but to 
our very eyes—William Ellery Chan- 
ning, welcome again after 100 years to 
this very plot of ground where for many 
years in the Federal Street Church you 
called man to his noblest and _ loftiest 
endeavors. If you had any other weak- 
nesses than those of the. body they are 
forgotten. We have you with us now 


only in your strength. We feel your 
inspiring presence, oh apostle of the 
Divine-in-Man! 

Theodore Parker, welcome to this 
gathering. These 500 assembled before 
you are only a fraction of the number 
whom you so often address at Music 
Hall, but they are equally loyal and 
devoted to you. Your mighty will has 
shaken even your strong body, which 
has tried to house it, to fragments. The 
lungs that bled matter no longer. The 
heart that bled for humanity still pulses 
in all our veins. You are still our 
leader, oh thou great Friend to all the 
Sons of Men, Apostle of Emancipation, 
whose lips first framed the words indis- 
pensable to our thought of Democracy: 
“of the People, by the People, for the 
People.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, we bid you 
welcome to our table. We are not sure 
that your habits permit you to attend 
feasts. We understand that at thirty- 
eight you have reached a discretion not 
yet achieved by many in our own day 
at twice that age—that you do not go 
out evenings! In the calm and retire- 
ment of your Concord observatory, your 
seismograph is recording with delicate 
precision and clarity the titanic forces 
that are molding your young country. 
Still today we look to you, in your lofty 
isolation, our guide, philosopher and 
friend, and in this last day of our profli- 
gate country’s era of self- indulgence we 
seem to hear your words: “and the Day 
turned and departed silent, I too late, 
under her solemn fillet saw the scorn;’ 
and to brighten that somber prophecy: 
“The sun set, but set not his hope, Stars 
rose; his faith was earlier up.” 

And now, friends of today, are they 
not with us? Do we not meet here, 
one with them in a unity of spirit that 
is indestructible? 


At the 1941 Festival Dine: “Mrs. Robert F. Brddtords Mr. Gisels y, speaker, 
Mrs. Frederick May Eliot, and Mr. Robert F. Bradford, speaker 
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UMMER visitors to New England are 

cordially invited to attend any’ of 
the following services. The list ‘is .as 
complete as possible at this time. Might 
“we suggest that visitors to New Eng- 
land towns and villages make inquiries 
on arrival regarding Unitarian summer 
services in near-by places? 


MAINE 
Bar Harbor (Liberal Christian 
Church). Services July 6 to August 3] 


inclusive. Visiting preachers. 

Belfast (First Church in Belfast). 
Open until August 24. Closed August 
31 to September 7. Visiting preachers. 

Cape Rosier. 

Castine (First Congregational Soci- 
ety—Unitarian). Open all summer. Vis- 
iting preachers. 

Ellsworth (First Unitarian Society). 


Church closed during July. Services 
August 3-31 inclusive, with visiting 
preachers. 

Kennebunk (First Parish Church). 


Services up to and including August 31. 
Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, minister. 

Ocean Point, Boothbay (Ocean Point 
Memorial Chapel). Services July 6 to 
August 31 inclusive. Visiting preachers. 

South’ Freeport (Congregational 
Church). Summer services. Rev. Earle 
R. Steeves, minister of Unitarian church 
at Leominster, Mass., preacher. 

Winter Harbor (Channing Chapel). 
Open during July and August. Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop, Boston, preacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Barnstable (First Parish Church, 
Unitarian). Open all summer. Rev. 
Truman L. Hayes, minister of the 


church, and guest preachers. 

Boston (Arlington Street Church). 
Open all summer. Services at 11 a. m., 
in which the First and Second Churches 
in Boston, and the Church of the Disci- 
ples, will unite. Visiting preachers. 


Boston (King’s Chapel). Open all 
summer. Services at 11 a.m. Visiting 
preachers. 

Cohasset (First Parish Church). 


Services throughout the summer at 8:15 
a. im. ands 1] ‘a, mie eRev., Harrys iC, 
Meserve, minister. 

Concord (First Parish Church). 
Services at 11 a. m. through July, with 
Rev. E. P. Daniels, minister. Visiting 
preachers in August. 

Duxbury (First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Parish). Services throughout 
summer, except August 17, at 11 a. m. 
Rev. John W. Laws, minister of the 
church, preacher. August 17, Ancestor 
Sunday, service at 4 p. m., with guest 
preacher. Also, during July and August, 
services at 8 a. m. 

Eastham (First Universalist Church) . 
Services throughout July and August, 7 
p.m. Preacher, Rev. Robert T. Weston, 
Lexington, Mass. 

Fairhaven (Unitarian 
Church) . 
inclusive, at 11 a.m. Visiting preachers 
except on Auugst 3, when the minister 
of the church, Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, 
will preach. 
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Memorial 


Services July 6 to August 31 


SUMMER 
SERVICES 


In New England 


Gloucester (First Parish in Glouces- 
ter, Unitarian Society). Services 
throughout summer, at 10:45 a.m. The 
minister of the church, Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield, will preach, with occasional 
guest preachers. 

Hudson. Union summer services. 
June 22 to July 20, at Unitarian church. 

Leicester (Unitarian Church, Feder- 
ated). Open all summer. 

Leominster (First Congregational So- 
ciety, Unitarian). Church closed the 
first three Sundays in July. Union 
meetings thereafter until September 7 
inclusive. Union meeting in the Uni- 
tarian church August 10, 10:30 a. m. 

Lincoln (Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Federated). Regular Sunday 
service through summer, at 10 a. m. 
Rev. Charles M. Styron, minister. 

Manchester-by-the-Sea (First Uni- 
tarian Church). Services from June 29 
to August 31, at 10:45 a. m. Preacher, 
Rev. John C. Petrie, Houston, Tex. 

Marblehead (Second Congregational 
Church, Unitarian, Mugford Street, near 
the Old Town House). Services 
throughout the summer, at 9:30. The 
minister, Rev. Prescott B. Wintersteen, 
will share the preaching with guest min- 
isters. 

Marshfield Hills (Second Church of 
Marshfield, Unitarian). Regular Sunday 
service throughout summer, at 11] a. m. 
Rev. Leonard S. Nightwine, minister. 

Milton (The First Parish). Services 
throughout the summer, in the Little 
Church, at 10 a. m. Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, minister of the church, will 


preach. 
Nantucket (Second Congregational 
Meetinghouse Society) . Services 


throughout the summer, at 10:45 a. m. 
Rey. James Z. Hanner, minister. 

Pembroke (First Parish). Services 
during July and August, at 7 p. m. 
Rev. Arthur H. Coar, minister. 

Petersham (First Congregational Par- 
ish, Unitarian).. Services throughout 
the summer, at 11 a. m., conducted by 
the minister, Rev. Earl C. Davis. July 
27, Dr. Charles R. Joy will speak in the 
church at 8 p. m. 

Plymouth (The First Parish). Serv- 
ices throughout the summer, at 10:45. 
Rev. Floyd J. Taylor, minister of the 
church, and guest preachers. A proces- 
sion led by Plymouth residents dressed 
as their ancestors leads the way each 
Friday afternoon at 5, during the month 
of August, from Cole’s Hill past the 
First Parish Church to Burial Hill, for 
a short service commemorating the 
Pilgrims. 


Scituate 
Church) « 
preachers. ; 

Vineyard Haven (Stevens Memorial 
Chapel). Services July and August, 11 
. m. Preacher, Rev. Francis G.. 
Ricker, Waltham, Mass. 

Worcester. Union summer services... 
August 17 to 31, at Unitarian Church. 

Yarmouth Port (First Universalist . 
Church, Universalist-Unitarian). Serv- 
ices throughout the summer, at 11 a. m.. 
Minister of the church, Rev. George B.. 
Spurr. 


(First Parish Unitarian - 
Open all: summer. Visiting» 


~ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Charlestown (South Parish Unitarian 
Church). Services throughout summer 
(except August 24 and 31), at 11 a. m.. 
July 27, at 4 p. m., special Forefathers. 
Service. Rev. Dudley R. Child, min- 


ister. 


Hampton Falls (First Congregational. 
Society). Services July 13 to August 31 
inclusive, at 10:30 a. m. _ Visiting 
preachers. 

Littleton (First Unitarian Church). 
Summer services July 13 to August 31. 
Visiting preachers. 


Little Boar’s Head (Union Chapel) . 
Summer services July 6 to September 7, 
at 11 a. m. Visiting preachers. 

Walpole (Congregational Society, Uni- 
tarian) . Regular Sunday _ service 
throughout summer, at 11 a. m.. Rev. 
Robert M. L. Holt, minister. 

Wilton Centre (First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church). Regular Sunday 


service throughout summer, at 10 a. m. 
Rev. Willard L. McKinstry, minister. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
CONVENTION 


Regular summer services will be held 
during July and August in the Univer- 
salist churches of this Convention: 

Barnard (11 a. m.), Cavendish (11 
a. m.), East Montpelier (8 p. m.), 
Felchville (11 a. m.), North Montpelier 
(11 a. m.), Richmond (July 6 at 7:30 
p. m., August 3 at 11 a. m., September 
14 at 7:30 p. m.), South Strafford 
(10:30 a. m.), South Woodstock (8 
p. m.), Wilmington (11 a. m.), Wood- 
stock (10:30 a. m.), North Hatley, Que. 
(10:45 a. m.), Huntingville, Que. (7:30 
p. m.), Massawippi, Que. (June 29, at 
2 p. m.). 

Association meetings will be held 
morning and afternoon through August 
as follows: 

August 3, Windham and Bennington 
Association, in Town Hall, Jamaica. 

August 10, Green Mountain Associa- 
tion, at Barnard. 

August 17, Central Association, at Old 
West Church, Calais. 

August 24, Champlain and Lamoille 
Association, at Grand Isle in morning, 
and at South Hero noon and afternoon, 
with Hicksite Friends co-operating. 

August 31, Northern Association, on 
grounds of old Union Church, Griffin, 
Que. 


ee 


MAY MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 215) 


Hor the United Appeal to the individual 
‘churches for financial support of the 


work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Laymen’s League, the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, the Unitarian Pen- 
sion Society, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

The report of the Ballot Committee 
announced the re-election of President 
Eliot for another four-year term, and of 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins of Boston as secre- 
tary. A new treasurer was elected, Mr. 
Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R. I. 
to succeed Mr. Parker E. Marean, who 


has for many years faithfully served the 


Association. He received a remarkable 
tribute from the delegates, at the con- 


clusion of his final report, as well as a 


special resolution of appreciation. 


Resolutions Passed 


— Laymen’s League 


; 


In addition to the resolution adopted 
for the United Unitarian Appeal, one of 
the most interesting was that appointing 
two delegates, Dr. John Howland La- 
throp of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. Les- 
lie T. Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., 
as members of the General Council of 
the Congregational and Christian 
Churches of the United States. It was 
further voted that the American Uni- 
tarian Association invite the General 
Council of Congregational and Christian 
Churches to be represented at the next 
biennial meeting of the Association in 
Pittsburgh in October, 1941. 

Other resolutions adopted dealt with 
the high emotional tension induced by 
the war, and the necessity for complete 
unity of spirit among Unitarians, be- 
tween themselves and others. 

The resolution recommending that 
control and management of the Christzan 
Register, including the appointment of 
its editor, be placed in the hands of a 
Board of Journalism elected by and 
responsible only to the annual meeting 
of the Association, was withdrawn. 


Several resolutions relating to inter- 
national affairs and the problems of 
democracy were presented, one on sup- 
plying food to small democracies. The 


Among the newly- 
elected officers of 


at first meeting of 
new League Coun- 
cil at Boston, May 
21: Left to right, 
rear — Emery M. 
Foster, Charles S. 
Bolster, Benjamin 
Shreve, Frank B. 
Frederick, 
Rudolph C. Neu- 
endorffer; front — 
Edward P. Furber, 
president, and 
Charles B. Rugg, 
treasurer. 


vote was in favor of “the distribution 
of food under the soup kitchen method 
to one million unemployable adults and 
two million children in Belgium, and, 
should the opportunity arise, to other 
distressed populations similarly situated, 
provided the plan adopted is*of no mili- 
tary advantage to Germany and also 
has the approval of Great Britain.” 

Another resolution dealt with post- 
war reconstruction and the preparation 
for a constructive peace, and included a 
petition to the President of the United 
States to appoint a commission to study 
continuously possible plans for effective 
international co-operation in the post-war 
world. 

At the afternoon session an interest- 
ing ceremony was enacted in the wel- 
come of new ministers into Unitarian 
fellowship. 

Mr. George G. Davis, director of Uni- 
tarian Extension and Church Main- 
tenance, speaking to the annual meet- 
ing, described what had been done to 
create new churches and to maintain or 
re-establish others. Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, director of the Division of Edu- 
cation, told how the educational program 
was being gathered in from church or- 
ganizations from all parts of the coun- 
try, and re-transferred to all churches 
through personal visits, letters and 
printed material. Vice-president Everett 
Moore Baker gave a detailed description 
of the extensive work being done through 
the Division of Publications. 

The program of the day was concluded 
by Dr. Charles R. Joy, who described 
the details of the refugee work in 
Europe, carried on by twenty-one mem- 
bers of the foreign staff of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 


Ministers’ Meetings 


Ministers from all over the country 
were largely in attendance during the 
week. On Monday the Ministerial 
Union held a luncheon at the Twentieth 
Century Club, with President Frank O. 
Holmes presiding. Short addresses were 
made by Rev. Robert E. Romig of 
Duluth, Minn., Rev. Delos W. O’Brian 
of Wilmington, Del., Rev. William A. 
Constable of Cape Town, South Africa, 
Rev. Hazel Gredler of Norton, Mass., 


and Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

At 3:30 p. m. there was a Commemo- 
rative Service at King’s Chapel for 
ministers who had died during the year. 
The address was delivered by Rev. Wal- 
ter F. Greenman of West Newton, Mass. 

Ministers’ wives met on Monday at 
the home of the honorary president, 
Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot, in Cambridge. 
After luncheon a brief business meeting 
was conducted by the president, Mrs. 
Harry Hooper. Enthusiastic applause 
followed the announcement that the 
usual reading of the list of new babies 
would be omitted because it was too 
long. Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, the fea- 
tured speaker of the day, talked on “A 
Minister’s Wife Abroad.” 

At ten o'clock Monday morning the 
annual meeting of the Ministerial Union 
was held in Bulfinch Place Chapel. En- 
couraging reports were received from of- 
ficers and committees. 

Rey. Robert Raible of Greenfield, 
Mass., was re-elected editor of the News 
Letter. 

At the afternoon session in King’s 
Chapel a splendid address was delivered 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot (president of 
the American Unitarian Association 
from 1900 to 1927) commemorating the 
100th anniversary of Theodore Parker’s 
discourse on “The Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity.” 


General Alliance 


Of all activities during the week, 
which seemed literally to be going on 
from morning to night, none exceeded 
in numbers those of the General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women. 

During the week there were thirteen 
conferences on the many different phases 
of Alliance work throughout the coun- 
try. For details see the next issue of 
the Alliance World. 

At the annual meeting, Wednesday 
morning in Tremont Temple, were pres- 
ent 488 voting delegates, and many 
other members, to hear the various re- 
ports and to join in the election of of- 
ficers. Mrs. Russell P. Wise of Arling- 
ton, Mass., was re-elected president for 
a third term. Mrs. William W. Churchill 
of Milton, Mass., was re-elected treasurer 
for a second term, and Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard of North Easton, Mass., was 
elected secretary. 

Two addresses at this meeting aroused 
the Alliance members to increased faith 
and determination toward action. Rev. 
Wilna N. Constable, who, with her hus- 
band, Rev. William A. Constable, has 
recently returned from Cape Town, 
South Africa, spoke on “Construction 
amid Destruction,’ and Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, O., presented to 
the assembly “The Faith of a Free 
People.” 

The Laymen’s League annual meeting 
was held in the Parish Hall of Arling- 
ton Street Church, followed by the 22nd 
Anniversary Dinner attended by 150 
members. After the dinner President 
Edward P. Furber introduced Daniel 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


MINOT SIMONS 


The character and work of a minister 
‘become to his successor as transparent 
as the day. Within a few months a 
minister can tell whether the man he 
followed was a jerry-builder or a skillful 
-and scrupulous craftsman. When I be- 
came minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, I soon discovered 
that Minot Simons had built on a rock. 
There were six hundred loyal members, 
devoted to him and the ideals that he 
had preached, who were yet ready to 
‘carry on under new and untested leader- 
ship. 

Dr. Simons was a great preacher and 
an eminent civic leader. A score of civic 
and philanthropic organizations in Cleve- 
land are stronger for his devotion to 
them—some of them literally the crea- 
tion of his brain. Through his dedica- 
tion to social idealism in action, Uni- 
tarianism became in Cleveland a syn- 
onym for good works. Moreover, I 
know scores of instances—and every now 
and then I find still another—where he 
helped individuals in trouble, giving 
them endlessly of his time, his wisdom, 
and his strength. 

Sincere, patient, courageous, loyal, 
self-effacing, considerate, generous, be- 
lieving firmly in an invisible world be- 
hind the visible—these are the qualities 
which hundreds of Clevelanders associ- 
ate with this man who left here twenty- 
three years ago for fields where, to use 
his own words, he felt he “could be of 
greater service.” For four years he was 
secretary of the Department of Church 
Extension in Boston, and since 1923 


minister of All Souls Church, New York. . 


Dali 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 


Rev. Edwin Fairley, minister of the 
Reformed Christian Church of Barne- 
veld, N. Y., died May 16, in his 78th 
year. After ten years in the Presby- 
terian ministry, he served for eight years 
as minister of our church in Flushing, 


and then for thirteen years as associate 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, with headquarters in New 
York. In 1936 he became minister of 
our church in Barneveld. 


Our fellowship has had no more cou- 
rageous or steadfast champion of the 
virtue of utter sincerity in religion than 
Edwin Fairley, no more devoted advo- 
cate of social justice, no more trenchant 
critic of “spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” The salt of his wit and the 
reinforcement of his warm, fraternal 


spirit will be sadly missed by a wide’ 


circle of and 


friends. 


professional 


personal 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 


Herbert Collins Parsons, an  out- 
standing leader of social work in Mas- 
sachusetts, died in Boston on May 23. 
After several years in the State Legis- 
lature, he was appointed Commissioner 
of Probation and during this period he 
was honored by being elected president 
of the National Probation Association. 


On retirement from official service, he 
became director of the Massachusetts 
Child Council and led the campaign for 
reforms in the child welfare laws pro- 
posed by a special commission of which 
he was also a member. Throughout his 
life he was the ardent champion of bet- 
ter standards and procedure in juvenile 
probation and court work, and his en- 
ergy and devotion were rewarded by see- 
ing many of his ideas widely adopted. 

In addition to his service in the field 
of child welfare, Mr. Parsons was active 
on behalf of mental hygiene, social set- 
tlements, and prison reform; and in 
spite of all these varied endeavors he 
found time to devote to his church. He 
gave important service as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association and was the first 
chairman of the Department of Social 


Relations. For several years he was 
national president of the Laymen’s 
League. A..F. W. 


Sands of Chicago, field worker for the 
Unitarian Service Committee. Mr. 
Sands described his experiences in Chi- 
cago and in the Great Lakes area in 
working among men in service camps. 
The main speaker was G. Richard 
Kuch of Chicago, newly-elected national 
president of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. Mr. Kuch made a plea, 
from the standpoint of the younger ele- 
ment, for greater co-operation between 
the older and younger members in the 
individual churches, and better recogni- 
tion of their interdependence. 
President Furber presented for ratifi- 
cation a constitutional amendment pro- 
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viding for group membership by chap- 
ters in addition to individual member- 
ship, making the group dues sufficiently 
low to induce an increase in numbers. 

One of the most beautiful and richly 
suggestive programs of the week was 
that of the Religious Arts Guild on 
Tuesday evening, when Miss Erika 
Thimey gave a lecture-demonstration on 
“The Art of Motion in Religious 
Pageantry.” 

Assisted by a rhythmic choir from the 
First Church in Dorchester, Mass., she 
illustrated with grace and reverence the 
value of motion in worship. 

A group of Hans Wiener dancers also 


assisted Miss Thimey in an interpreta- 
tion of an Easter pageant written by 
Mr. Laurence C. Staples and presented 
at All Souls Church in Washington last 
Easter. 

At the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel, Tuesday morning, there were ad- 
dresses by Mr. John Gardner Greene, 
director of the Charles Street Forum, 
and Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West 
Roxbury, Mass., who gave a review of 
the famous Brook Farm experiment, 
started one hundred years ago. Among 
those mentioned as leaders in the 
Brook Farm Movement were Rev. 
George Ripley and his wife, Sophia 
Ripley, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Minot 
Pratt, who had been printer of the 
Christian Register, John Sullivan, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Eliza- 
beth Peabody, William Henry Channing, 
and Theodore Parker. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, president for 
ten years, presented his resignation, and 
was honored .by election as president 
emeritus. His successor is Rev. Fred- 
erick Lewis Weis, of Lancaster, Mass. 

Rev. Harold Cramer, assistant to the 
president of Boston University, spoke to 
the Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society on “Approaching 
Young People on the Alcohol Problem,” 
and Rey. William H. Gysan, secretary 
of the Temperance Society, spoke on 
“The Liquor Situation in and near 
Army Camps.” 

The delegates concluded the crowded 
activities of the week by a Dinner 
Festival celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the “Unitarian Festival 
and Fellowship Dinner,” held in the ball- 
room of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, which stands on the site of the 
old Federal Street Church. 

Mr. William Roger Greeley of Lex- 
ington, Mass., acted as toastmaster in 
his usual inimitable way. The centen- 
nial note of the celebration was created 
by the. presence on the head table of 
plaster busts of Emerson, William Ellery 
Channing and Theodore Parker, all 
powers among the Unitarians of a hun- 
dred years ago. Mr. Greeley spoke to 
and of them, as well as to the imaginary 
presence of other Unitarian divines who 
were at the first Festival, recreating the 
Festival Dinner of a hundred years ago. 
(This monologue is published in full else- 
where in the Register.) After an ad- 
dress by Mr. Robert F. Bradford, Uni- 
tarian layman, and district attorney of 
Middlesex County, Mass., the Festival 
was ended by a gay period of dancing. 


$5.00 for Picture 


The Christian Register invites its 
readers to submit photographs for its 
cover. For every picture used, the 
Register will pay $5. Pictures of 
churches, conferences, and church ac- 
tivities of general interest are especially 
desired, but pictures of beauty on other 
appropriate subjects, such as landscapes, 
will also be considered. 


CREATIVE LIFE 
( Continued from page 213) 


and confusion of good men in the face 
of evil and danger. 

The answers which impress us and 
command the allegiance of our souls are 
those which are wrought by the souls of 
men, by their faith and vision, their love 


and skill, their labor-and sacrifice in the 


texture of real life as it is presented to 
them. And the key to their solutions 
lies in the act of creation itself. 

This act of creation does not deny the 
existence of opposites. It accepts them 
as real, enters into them with under- 
standing, sympathy, and purpose, and 
fashions from them a still greater, richer, 
more inclusive harmony. As Frank 
Walser has said in that remarkable study 
on “The Art of Conference”: 

“The union through harmony of oppo- 
site factors coincides with every crea- 
tive act. . When the negative and 
positive currents of electricity unite to 
form light, or oxygen and hydrogen to 
form water, this creative law of union 
between opposites is demonstrated, just 
as it is in the multitude of everyday 
occurrences.” 


Indeed, much that is to be learned 
from the creative process of pattern- 
formation in nature is equally applicable 
to pattern-formation in art, in person- 
ality, in society, and in the configura- 
tions of history. 

We are particularly concerned at this 
juncture in human affairs with the pat- 
terns of our common life—economic, po- 
litical, social and religious—national and 
supranational; and with these configura- 
tions in history. In the mighty cata- 
clysm which is upon us, old patterns 
which have graced the world for cen- 
turies are being crushed and_ broken, 
others are disintegrating from inward 
conflict, new patterns are emerging and 
flowing together. 
this change is violence, violence which is 
the expression of something deeper than 
itself, of unsolved conflicts which all of 
the creative power of our faith has 
found no means to heal. 

The strange and terrifying element in 
the situation is the’ lack of cohesion and 
initiative among those peoples who pro- 
fess our faith; the cohesion and _initia- 
tive of those by whom it has been re- 
nounced, perverted, or nullified. This 
generalization is relieved by the magnifi- 
cent courage and union of the British 
people and by the heroic stand of the 
Greeks. Why have these other peoples 
who share our faith not stood together? 
Why has their national unity disinte- 
grated? We cannot say of them more 
than of ourselves that faith was dead. 
But what we can say of them and of 
ourselves is that in an age of unprece- 
dented economic and technological ex- 
pansion, faith has been so isolated from 
the major social problems of the time 
that it failed to nerve men in the crea- 
tion of economic and political patterns 
commensurate with this expansion. Civi- 


_ lization is now a race between organiza- 
<3 


And the agent of all . 


tion by consent and organization by con- 
quest. Upon the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth and their allies in exile, 
upon their cohesion and good faith, may 
well depend the future of freedom; and 
with them belongs our destiny. 

If we are to have enduring peace our 
united faith must take the initiative in 
the creation of economic, political, and 
social patterns commensurate with tech- 
nological expansion. These patterns 
must transcend national sovereignty, and 
to their emergence the peaceful exten- 
sion of federal democracy, of organiza- 
tion by consent, is undoubtedly the clue. 

The expanding forces of science, tech- 
nology, and economic production which 
have made possible a doubling of the 
world population in the past century, re- 
quire a new conception of freedom in 
which economic planned initiative, na- 
tional and supranational, will secure the 
basic economic necessities of life for all. 
They make possible a new liberty, but 
to secure that liberty we must distribute 
more widely both its benefits and re- 
sponsibilities, to those who are at pres- 
ent disfranchised and dispossessed. 


The Potent Good 


In these emerging patterns there is a 
direct and inescapable relation between 
personal serenity and social serenity, be- 
tween the creative peace of our own 
souls and the creative peace of the world. 
The true good, both personal and social, 
has coherence, unity and power. It is 
not divided against itself. The good is 
not impotent. When it seems so, it is 
because we have not entered into it cre- 
atively. Its power is only released when 
it becomes incarnate. Goodness does not 
issue in separative individualism or in 
international anarchy. It creates com- 
munity wherever it goes, from person-to- 
person relationships to the relationships 
between peoples. The good man is never 
alone. He has great allies, m contempo- 
rary society, in history, and in God. He 
shares in the emergence of those pat- 
terns which unite men creatively in a 
Power which is not their own. In this 
our Greek heritage is at one with our 
Christian. 

In human experience the unity of God 
is revealed in the divine process of crea- 
tion, in which man in the austerity of 
beauty, truth, love, and holiness may 
share. From this process of creation the 
patterns of God emerge as the configura- 
tions of history. Man’s part in the emer- 
gence of these patterns is in the discoy- 
ery and release of the true genius of men 
and of peoples under the constraint and 
the: liberty of God. 

It is sometimes easier to accept God 
than to accept his world. But it is in 
accepting both that we come to share in 
God’s creation. It is the dilemmas of 
life which make the unity of God sig- 
nificant, and it is the dilemmas of soci- 
ety which give significance to personal 
virtue. It is in the active tension be- 
tween the two that we find the glory and 
promise of creative life. At times the 
tension may increase until it amounts to 


‘ 


an agony of soul. Yet it is from this 
agony, this union of irreconcilables, this 
absolute certainty of religious faith and 
this absolute candor in facing the un- 
solved problems of the world that reli- 
gion becomes a live and dynamic spirit 
in tortured souls. 


“Incarnation” 


I have used the word “incarnation.” 
It is an august and terrible word with a 
great meaning behind it: the bringing 
of God into the experience of the flesh 
in the very midst of this world. But we 
lose the significance of that word if we 
limit it to Christ. It is the abiding con- 
dition which is laid upon those who 
would share in releasing the patterns of 
God in this troubled world. It is our 
deepest common bond and the deepest 
insight of our Judaic-Christian faith; it 
also illuminates the catharsis of Greek 
tragedy. 

“He was despised and rejected of 
men; a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief: and we hid as it were our 
faces from him; he was despised and we 
esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet 
we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. But he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed. All we like sheep have 
gone astray; we have turned every one 
to his own way; and the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.” 

These words have become so associ- 
ated with Jesus that we are likely to for- 
get that they were written more than 
five hundred years before his birth, that 
they arose out of the deep suffering and 
travail of the Jewish people, and that the 
Suffering Servant was not a man, but a 
remnant of the holy who by voluntary 
suffering for their faith and love would 
be the salvation of the world. For more 
than five hundred years these words 
were preserved and waiting for fulfill- 
ment in the sacred literature of the He- 
brew people, and then there came a man 
who took them seriously, whose heart 
responded and whose life was so fash- 
ioned by love and faith and suffering, 
even unto death, that the heart of man- 
kind has been haunted ever since by the 
memory of that which it has called The 
Incarnation. It is written that only by 
the tragic suffering of the mnocent can 
the imagination of man be stirred, his 
heart be awakened, and his soul re- 
deemed to share in the creative work of 
God. And now in its darkness and suf- 
fering, strife and confusion, the world 
awaits once more those who will present 
the incarnation of God. 

O Thou who, moving upon the face of 
the deep, from darkness and the void 
didst create the Light of the world, 
grant, we pray Thee, that we may be- 
come instruments of Thy Spirit, and in 
the exaltation, agony, and love of Thy 
Unconquered Mind, may lead Thy 
dispirited and suffering children in the 
recreation of Thy world. Amen. 
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THE NEW REGISTER 


(THE first issue of the new Christian 
Register meets the prime require- 
ment: it is interesting. The editors have 
made the paper a readable proposition 
for Unitarians of all ages and all vari- 
eties. The emphasis has been shifted 
from what we are thinking to what we 
are doing. News rather than views is 
the basis of church and all other forms 
of journalism. Here we have in print 
the good news of our free religion in 
action, throughout the fellowship. 

From the vivid cover-page illustration 
of the robed children marching and 
singing down the church steps (you can 
hear their voices) , to the timed feature 
articles with pictures and the humanized 
reports of parish, conference, and the 
Association, there is a continuing ani- 
mated transcript of the life and work 
of our people and the churches. In be- 
tween are the several proper depart- 
ments, fresh, vital, and free from stereo- 
type. 

Every page reports we are alive and 
accomplishing things. What we are do- 
ing is told plainly in good style, and 
some of the stories are eloquent and 
dramatic. One is bound to say, How 
very necessary is such a publication for 
increasing this movement of our liberal 
religion in the paramount service of a 
world just now in seeming peril of losing 
its precious liberty. 

The people will surely not complain 
that there is anything in the Register 
over their heads, or that the subject 
matter in a single instance is outside 
their proper range of reading. There is, 
of course, plenty of thought here, but it 
is woven into the fabric of religious liv- 
ing, and not set apart for its own sake, 
whatever that may be. Truth, if I may 
venture an obiter dictum, is in the final 
‘test something to be done. That is cer- 
tainly so of truth in religion, and, par- 
ticularly, in the Christian Register. 

When the average reader turns critic, 
with some knowledge of the technical 
business, it is gratifying to say that there 
is great skill in the choice of the type- 
faces, the format, the illustrations, and 
the make-up. All of these will improve 
in effectiveness. The art of typography, 
organization, and completeness in a peri- 
odical is appreciated by the lay reader, 
who knows, it may be without knowing 
why, when a publication is good. This 
is true of the physical appearance and 
of the editorial style and substance. 

The verdict of Unitarians and others 
to whom the Register goes I have no 
doubt will be favorable. Our journal 
will of course become really good when 
thousands more of us know by taking 
and reading it how good it is. 


Apert C. DierrFENBACH 


The Publications Committee of the 
Young People’s Religious Union is to be 
congratulated on the attractive and very 
useful report of fifty-three Unitarian 
Young People’s groups on their activities 
during 1940-41. “We Tried This—And 
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It Worked” skilfully uses a distinctive 
two-color printed cover for the mimeo- 
graphed report of terse, concrete sug- 
gestions for program planning. 


THE MODERN MESSAGE 
OF THE BIBLE 


MEN have asked the Bible to give 

them a theology, to prescribe their 
duty, to foretell the future. They want 
an infallible guide to truth, right, and 
destiny. The old creeds were all built 
upon texts, supplied indifferently from 
Leviticus, Chronicles, or the gospels. 
Personal and social duty was derived 
from directions given to nomads, exiles, 
or Greek churches. A friend recently 
wrote me that he was not greatly dis- 
turbed by the condition of the world as 
it pointed so clearly to the coming of 
Christ. 

When men have given up these views 
they have often abandoned the Bible 
and turned to literature less pretentious 
and more contemporaneous. But those 
three questions are ever with us: what 
may we know about the higher meanings 
of life? how can we determine what is 
the way of duty? what hope may we 
cherish for the future? And if we will 
take the Bible as expressive of profound 
convictions and insights, and not as a 
book of magic, we shall find it nobly 
helpful in answering these same insist- 
ent questions. 

The Bible is experiential rather than 
theological. “The Lord is my shepherd,” 
“your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things,” “the 
Spirit witnesseth with our spirits that 
we are the children of God”: these are 
not theological affirmations but the ex- 
periences of godly men as a Turner land- 
scape is an expression of the artist’s 
soul. We do not have to agree with 
them. We may or may not be able to 
share them. But they show what reli- 
gion has meant to some men. It is 
good to company with those who have 
found such high meanings in this trou- 
bled world. 

There are three conditions for the dis- 
covery of duty: willingness, detachment, 
intelligence. Perhaps in no literature 
are the first two so well expressed and 
dramatically illustrated as in the Bible. 
It is a book of the men who passion- 
ately desired to do right: “I delight to 
do thy will, Oh my God.” And they 
cared for nothing in comparison with 
right. They achieved such a degree of 
objectivity that righteousness was more 
than patriotism. Jeremiah lays down 
the principle that no nation is indispen- 
sable. If Israel will not do God’s will, 
then she must give way to a more right- 
eous people. It is a moral tonic to com- 
pany with these disciples of justice. If 
we can add our modern intelligence to 


their purpose and freedom we can find 
the right in the tangled problems of 
our day. — 

The men of the Bible always thought 
that God was just about to bring in the 
Reign of Righteousness. Jesus looked 


for the Kingdom of God. Were these — 


idle dreams? 
forces in the Universe waiting to help 
the men who will dare to believe that 
good can be achieved? Even today the 
Messianic hope can be retranslated into 
the international ideal. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


BY-PRODUCTS 


HEN the Selective Service Act was 
passed last September, its opponents 


’ prophesied that its enforcement would 


be obstructed and resisted. Happily, 
those gloomy forebodings proved base- 
less. The resistance and the draft riots 
did not materialize, and the processing 
of selectees, instead of being a cold- 
blooded, mechanical operation, has been 
accomplished with humanity and good 
will. During the last six months, thanks 
to careful planning and _ considerate 
treatment, tens of thousands of our 
youth have successfully made the transi- 
tion from civilian to military life. 

Is this training period going to be 
worth what it will cost in money and 
in loss of productive man power? The 
answer is that, in addition to the obvi- 
ous improvement in physical efficiency, 
this introduction to military life has 
brought to light certain advantageous 
by-products which had not been antici- 
pated. The customs and courtesies of 
the service have contributed to a notice- 
able improvement in the manners of a 
whole cross section of American youth. 
The by-products of military discipline 
are self-discipline, self-control, and self- 
respect. Moreover, life in barracks, 
with its intimate intermingling of all 


- sorts and conditions of men, all eating 


the same food, wearing the same uni- 
form, and sharing the same duties, has 
brought into being a new understanding 
of human solidarity and a new appre- 
ciation of democracy. The old provin- 
cialism, bigotries, and artificial distine- 
tions of former days lose their hold in 
an atmosphere of common responsibility. 
When Catholic, Protestant, and Jew live, 
sleep, and work side by side, they grow 
oblivious to denominational labels and 
theological differences. The religion of 
a soldier tends to become practical and 
realistic. To perform scrupulously the 
duties assigned to him, to accept cheer- 
fully the inevitable inconveniences of 
Army life, and to subordinate himself 
for the sake of the larger good—such is 
the rough and ready religion of a soldier. 
It was no accident that the individual 
in the gospels, whom Christ most highly 
commended, was a soldier. Into the faith 
of the Centurion had been incorporated 
the by-products of the military life: rev- 
erence for authority, self-discipline, self- 
subordination, and self-dedication. 


Axssot PETERSON 


Or are there really moral — 


Parte and War 


The Editors are glad to comply with 
the request of the Germantown Monthly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends to print the following letter. 
Recognizing that it represents a point 
of view on which there is a wide diver- 
gence of opinion in our fellowship, we 
invite comment from our readers. Let- 
ters should be restricted to 250 words, 
and reach the Register by July 15. 


To the PRESIDENT 
AND MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS 
of the United States of America: 


We earnestly ask that you do all in 
your power to keep our country from 
becoming further involved in the pres- 
ent war. 

We ask this not because we have sym- 
pathy with the aims or methods of to- 
talitarian governments, nor because we 
are isolationists, nor because we seek 
safety. On the contrary, we ask it be- 
cause ‘we cherish human freedom, be- 
cause we believe that the United States 
must take a far greater part in main- 
taining world peace than it has ever 
done, and because we are willing to run 
great risks to create a Christian world 
order. 

We ask this of you because we believe 
that war and violence are contrary to 
the teachings of Christ, and lead not to 
the full and free life which we seek for 
all men, but to death and destruction of 
men’s spirits as well as of their bodies. 
We ask it because we believe that wrong 
cannot be righted by wrong. 

We ask you not to keep our country 
from becoming a belligerent, but to do 
all that you can to make possible an 
early peace. We believe that our coun- 
try can make peace if it will resolutely 
set its face to the task and will make as 
great sacrifices for this purpose as it will 
make for war. We are confident that 
myriads of men and women in all lands 
long for peace based on justice and free- 
dom, and fight on only because they 
fear that if their country is defeated an 
unjust and vindictive peace will be im- 
posed upon them. 

Who knows what might result if the 

United States were to announce that we 
stand at all times ready to mediate a 
peace based on justice and equality of 
opportunity for the peoples of all na- 
tions? We cannot do so if we become a 
belligerent. 
_ We believe that the way out of the 
world’s present difficulties is by the fear- 
less application of good will and by our 
willingness as a nation and as a people 
to sacrifice our interests to the end that 
all people throughout the world may 
have a real opportunity to develop a 
free and abundant life. 

As a first token of sincerity we urge 


‘ that our country now offer to donate the 
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huge surplus of foodstuffs which we pos- 
sess to feed the starving peoples of the 
world without regard to race, class, or 
creed. 

The road we ask our country to fol- 
low is as hard and stony and uphill as 
the road of war, but we are confident 
that it will lead to true peace and jus- 
tice and freedom instead of to destruc- 
tion and a false peace which will con- 
tain the seeds of further wars. 

The last word is not with the nation 
which boasts the most gold or battle- 
ships or bombers but with that nation 
which accepts the simple teachings of 
Christ. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of 
Germantown Monthly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends 


Aurrep G. SCATTERGOOD 
Clerk 
Fifth Month 25th, 1941 


To the Register: 


I was surprised to find during Anni- 
versary Week in the Beacon Press Book- 
shop some pamphlets offered for sale 
in a prominent place entitled, “You Can 
Defend America,” printed by the so- 
called “Moral Re-Armament” sect. 

If we are to hold to traditional Uni- 
tarian standards of fair play, should we 
not have displayed in an equally con- 
spicuous place other pamphlets in favor 
of reconciliation rather than “Fight”; 
of reduced armaments rather than in- 
creased; of an offensive of “aggressive 
good will’ rather than a defense by 
means of weapons of war? 

I also question the wisdom of selling 
M. R. A. literature in our Unitarian 
headquarters, since it may be interpreted 
as committing our denomination to a 
set of beliefs which some of us feel are 
quite different from what is generally 
accepted as Unitarianism. 


Robert W. Lawson 
Reading, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


I have read with very real sorrow the 
statement in your edition of April first 
entitled “Ministers Opposed to War 
Hysteria” and signed by some forty 
Unitarian ministers “opposed to any for- 
eign policy which involves us directly 
or indirectly in war.” There can be but 
one interpretation of this. America 
should not protect the lives and prop- 
erty of her citizens in foreign lands, her 
ships, her flag. Can it be that we have 
gone so far on the road of national 
cowardice and shame as this? 

No nation was ever offered a grander 
opportunity for service to humanity and 
the cause of liberty and peace than came 
to America in 1918 under the leadership 
of President Wilson. But through ti- 
midity and selfish love of ease and com- 
fort we turned it down. 


Unless America today is willing to 
stake all that she has, her wealth, her 
genius, her man power, to fight, not for 
England but with England: and for lib- 
erty, she is not worthy of liberty, and 
it may be truthfully said that America 
is not great, but just big. 

Ralph B. Putnam 
Denver, Colorado 


Greetings, New-Old Paper! 


Felicitations are to be given to the 
new Christian Register. All indications 
point to a thoroughly rejuvenated maga- 
zine which will be more readable and 
salable than the old. 

Our household of free faith has long 
required a banner which would proclaim 
to the world our gospel. The new 
Register promises to do this job under 
its truly expert typographical and edi- 
torial management. It will continue as 
a journal of free opinion because our 
elected directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will bend over back- 
wards in sustaining this tradition which, 
after all, is the very heart of our reli- 
gious conviction. 

March-April Unitarian Progress 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Please accept our congratulations on 
the new format of the Christian Regis- 
ter. It is a pleasure to be receiving your 
magazine, and we hope that it will have 
a long and prosperous existence. 


Arthur Settel 
Managing Editor, The American Hebrew 
New York City 


I was simply delighted to get the 
copies of the Register. And never was 
there a better evidence of the fact that 
editing is a trade, too. Quite without 
reference to subject matter, it is impres- 
sive to see how much can be achieved 
through the intelligent use of type, illus- 
trations, and white space. You have 
made the magazine come to life. This 
letter is intended to be a testimonial. 


William I. Nichols 
Managing Editor, This Week 
New York City 


Please accept my heartiest congratu- 
lations on the new Register set-up. Now 
I can feel I can push it in my church. 
It is what the local church most needs— 
a House Organ. Kindly let me know 
what sort of rate we could have for a 
hundred subscriptions. We shall under- 
take some kind of Register campaign 
this coming fall and winter. I feel con- 
fident that if it continues up to the 
style, the make-up, the news content of 
the June issue it will go far in helping 
to build the local church, and to tie the 
church into the larger denominational 
body. 

R. Lester Mondale 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Thanks for the planning and thought 
that went into the making of the new 
Christian Register. It is splendid. I had 
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For Children 6 to 9 | 


JOSEPH is a fascinating, readable 
story of the large family of boys in 
far-off Palestine and Egypt, and the 
historic near-tragedy which, thanks 
to dreams and wisdom, ended hap- 
pily. 

Full page drawings by JESSIE ROBINSON | 
add to the vivid story. 


$1.00 
a copy 


These charmingly illustrated stories 
of a baby calf, salmon, chicken, colt, 
kangaroo, and 20 other animal babies 
stimulate a love of animals and their 
care. They are told with humor 
and love of all forms of life. 


With 26 page illustrations in 2 colors, 
as well as 26 small black and white 


drawings 
by KURT WIESE 


— srmeemnetes 


| 25 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. _ 
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stopped reading it lately because I 
wanted something inspirational instead 
of controversial, and something positive 
instead of negative, and I was almost 
beginning to think that maybe I had got 
into the wrong denomination. We do 
not live very near a Unitarian congrega- 
tion, so we naturally depend more on 
the Register than members who can go 
to church at any time. 
Muriel Sheppard 

Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


I am delighted with the new Register 
—format, contents, tone, and all! The 
first number sets a high standard, but 
I know that it will be maintained. With 
this excellence we can content ourselves 
with a monthly. Liberals prefer qual- 
ity (and we have it here!). I am 
proud and thrilled. 

Albert N. Kaucher 
West Upton, Massachusetts 


You certainly struck twelve in this 
brand new issue of the beloved Chris- 
tian Register—because it’s the most in- 
teresting and attractive number I’ve ever 
got hold of, and I’ve taken it for many, 
many years. My hearty congratulations. 

John E. Hammer 
Miami, Florida 


May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the new Christian Reg- 
ister. During my twenty-five years in 
the Unitarian ministry, I do not recall 
an issue that has seemed as satisfactory 
as this current one. Personally, I feel 
that the new plan is excellent. I am 
heartily in favor of it, and I think it will 
appeal to the laity. 


Howard Charles Gale 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


Mr. Sears and I want to tell you how 
much we like the Christian Register in 
its new form. We feel it will do much 
toward bringing Unitarians into a closer, 
more loyal fellowship. The whole issue 
breathes a friendly warmth that we have 
missed for some years. Dr. Pomeroy’s 
children’s story is one of his best, and 
we like the “Pleasantries” and welcome 
the column as an old friend that we have 
sadly missed. We are proud of what we 
are doing through the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, and so glad to hear all 
we can about it. 

Ruth W. Sears 
Vallejo, California 


Permit me to say how gratefully I 
welcome the “new” Christian Register. 
It contains just the information which 
some of us more or less isolated mem- 
bers of our fellowship desire to know. 

Jessie W. Armstrong 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Now that I have read the June Regis- 
ter I can’t resist telling you that I 
think it’s a hum-dinger! More power 
to you! 

Robert Raible 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


Youth Conferences 
and New Publications 


ITH the Anniversary Week activi- 

ties past, and with most local 
groups disbanding for the summer, the 
interest of most Unitarian young people 
is centered upon the summer conferences 
held throughout the country. 

Already five of the conferences are 
over, and young people from all over 
the country are gathering ‘at Star Island, 
N. H., for the national conference. The 
conference at Lake Geneva heard Jack 
McMichael discuss “The Immediate 
Problems of Youth,” and met in numer- 
ous stimulating workshops. Under the 
leadership of Dick Kuch, new Y. P. R. U. 
president, this Mid-West Conference 
boasts its largest attendance yet. 

Two different young people’s confer- 
ences are being held at Rowe Camp this 
year, Connecticut Valley July 5-12, and 
the Worcester Federation July 19-26. 
Later in the summer, conferences will 
be held at Ardmore, Okla., August 28 
to September 1, and at Hillockburn, 
Ore., August 22-24, 

New this year was the conference of 
the Southern Liberal Young People’s 
Federation which met at the Shinn Me- 
morial Universalist Church in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., June 27-29. The success 
of this conference leads us to hope there 
will be a bigger and better one next 
year. 

Our Canadian young people are plan- 
ning a conference to be held this fall in 
Montreal. Y.P.R.UJers from four ac- 
tive Canadian groups, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Hamilton, and Ottawa, will gather 
there October 11-12 to discuss “Canada 
in the New World Order.” Planning the 
conference is our Canadian vice-presi- 
dent, Lillian Ross of Hamilton, Ont. 


(THREE new publications of interest 
to young people are now available 
for distribution. 

The long-awaited pamphlet on Menus 
is now off the press, and leaders now 
have a guide for intelligent planning of 
supper meetings. With detailed recipes 
for all kinds of tasty dishes, hot or cold, 
this should prove invaluable to suffering 
supper chairmen. 

Issued during Anniversary Week was 
a small leaflet by the Youth Commission, 


“Unitarian Youth Activities.” The prod-_ 


uct of long study and careful prepara- 
tion, it, more than anything else we have 
seen recently, gives a good picture of 
what Unitarian young people are doing. 

A third publication of exceptional in- 
terest is the new “We Tried This—And 
It Worked.” 

All three of these are available from 
Y. P. R. U. headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Also available are earlier 
publications including the “Manual of 
Worship,” “Practical Theater,” and 
“Program Suggestions.” Plans are being 


made for publication early next year of — 


a new “Guide to the Y. P. R. U.” and 
pamphlets on finances and _ publicity. 


: 
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DIRECTORY 


Religious, Educational, Social, 
and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support 
of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
161 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


and income 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Objectives for 1941-1942: 

1. To increase the knowledge and influence of 
Unitarianism among men. 

2. To inspire Unitarian men to greater service 
to their local churches. 

3. To organize men’s groups in as many of the 
Unitarian churches as possible. 

4. To take a primary part in seeing that our gen- 
eral Unitarian organizations are more ade- 
quately financed—specifically, through the 
United Unitarian Appeal. 

League Headquarters 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
~ children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


That democracy is a daily privilege 
in this country was demonstrated by 
Crown Princess Juliana of the Nether- 
lands, during her visit to Massachusetts 
in June. 

Offered a “weenie” at an Auburn 
roadside stand, she said, “This is a free 
country, and I don’t want to eat a hot 
dog.” 


A good old minister was reading his 
Bible while riding on a train. A man 
leaned over the back of his seat and 
said, “I don’t believe a word in that 
book!” 

The minister ignored him and contin- 
ued reading, but the heckler persisted. 
Finally losing patience, the minister 
turned to the interrupter and said, “My 
good man, will you please go to hell 
quietly?” 


A boy, attending Sunday school for 
the first time, was being catechized by 
his teacher. 

“Now, where does God live?” she 
asked. 

“T think he lives in our bathroom,” 
chirped the youngster. 

“Why in the world do you think 
that?” 

“Because every morning Daddy goes 
to the bathroom door and yells, “God! 
Are you still in there?” 


Someone sends in the program of a 
Cleveland church service. Under the 
offertory anthem, “Thou Knowest, 
Lord,” is the title of the sermon: 
“Roosevelt or Lindbergh?” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 


A gentleman went to the sunny South 
but on his arrival found it much colder 
than he expected and promptly dis- 
patched this telegram to his wife: 


ferro. ys LD. Pepeeal..0..D.’ 


Ain’t it grand to live in a country 
where you can belong to any church 
you want to stay away from on Sunday 
for golf or a fishing trip! 


She: How do you fee! after your ride 
on that horse? 

He: I never thought anything filled 
with hay could be so hard. 


Every great truth goes through three 
stages. First people say it conflicts with 
the Bible. Next, they say it has been 
discovered before. Lastly, they say they 
have always believed it. 

—AGAssIz 


Ambrose Moody Dailey suggests that 
congregations deal gently with the min- 
ister since he is the only man in the 
church who has no pastor. 


“Luck is a very good word if you put 
a P before it.” 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
200 Rooms 


No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Belleune 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House © 


Rooms with running water, $2.25’up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana Mc- 
Lean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Summer Serv- 
ices at 11 a. m. July 6—Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, Th.D.; July 13—Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, 
D. D.; July 20—Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D.; 
July 27—Rev. Charles R. Joy, S.T.D. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D.. minister. Sunday Services 
at 11 a. m. July 6, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
D. D., First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; July 13, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, Center 
Church, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
D. D., Pres. International Association for Liberal 
Christianity; July 27, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, 
D. D., The First Church of Christ, New Haven, 
Conn. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AlIl Souls’ Church, 
16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D. D., minister. Union Services during 
July and August. Sundays at 11 a. m. Open 
daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. Staples, 
executive secretary. 


Classified Advertising 


A quiet restful farm home in Dunbarton, N. H. 


Large rooms, modern conveniences, fireplaces, 
screened-in porch. Excellent table. Good roads. 
Reasonable rates. Mrs. Frank ~.E. Garvin, 
ke ©, BD. 2. Concord, N.. H. 
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STAR ISLAND 


INVITES YOU TO 


MEDITATION, DEVOTION, CREATIVE 
THINKING, GOOD FELLOWSHIP, 
REST AND PLAY 


The following programs are offered in 
the belief that religion is the one sure 
foundation in a world of war, and social 
unrest, and individua! discouragement. 


They have a twofold purpose: to help 
us think through our problems; and to 
equip us to make our common ideals 


effective. Look over these programs, 


and send in your reservations at once. 


* 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


“The Promise of American Life” 
First Week — June 28 — July 5 
Morning Talks: Frank W. Herriorr, Ph.D. 
Talks on the Rocks: Rey. Rorrerr A. Srorer 
Second Week — July 5-12 

Morning Talks: 
Rey. SrerpHen H. Frircuoman 
Talks on the Rocks: 
Rey. U. G. B. Pierce, Ph.D. 
BOTH WEEKS: 
Workshop Conferences on 
Drama Worship Social Action 
Radio Broadcasting — Organization 
Special mid-week features 


* 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“Technical Training” 
July 12-19 
Carefully arranged courses, by authorities 
in their field, planned for Leadership Train- 
ing in our Church Schools. 
A. distinguished faculty includes: 
Rey. Cuartes E. Parx, D.D. 
Rev. Frepertck May Extor, D.D. 
Miss Apigart A. Exior, Ed.D. 
Mrs. ExizasetrH M. Manwetnz, Ph.D. 
Two special seminars, led by: 
Rey. StepHen H,. Frrrcoman 
Rry. Dan Huntineron Fenn 


GENERAL ALLIANCE 


“Each Shoaler of Greater Value to Her 
Branch” 
July 19 - 26 
Minister for week: 

Rey. Frepertck R. Garirrin, D.D. 
Lecturer for week: Rev. Duncan Howterr 
Other well-known speakers: 

Rev. Maxwetxt Savace, D.D. 


Rev. Cuartes E. Parx, D.D. 
Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy, D.D. 


Miss Carotrne Hoop: “Behind the Scenes in 
Rockefeller Centre” 

Morning conferences, including ‘‘Jnforma- 
tion, Please’ and “A Model Alliance 
Meeting” 


Recital by Mr. & Mrs. Howarp Harriyeron 
Poetry Reading—Story Telling — Sports 


* 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 


“American Unitarianism and Its Function 
- in the World” 
July 26 — August 2 
Series of Morning Lectures by 
Rey. A, Poweitt Davies 
on the theme: 
“Religious Idealism and American Destiny” 


Two addresses by 
Proressor ArrHur N. HotcomBe 
ot the Department of Government in 
Harvard University: 
“The State of the World Today” 
“The State of the Nation” 
Other distinguished speakers, 


Special attention is drawn to the week 
end of July 26-28, which will be devoted 
to the interests and needs of the Southern 
New England Council. Every church in- 
cluded in this council should be repre- 
sented by delegates. 


“ALL STAR 


“Reunion of Old Shoalers — with a Wel 
come for Newcomers” | 

August 28 — Sept: 2 : 

This conference is for Unitarians and | 
their children. 1 


Trained Kindergarteners will care for the 
children. 


Morning speaker on 
“Personal Religion” 
Rev. Ditrwortn Lupron, D.D. 
Daily discussion group on 
“Social Aspects of Religion” 
Rev. Roserr B. Day, leader 
Headline speaker every evening. 


* 


RATES 


And Other Information 


Hotel rates range from $19.00 to 825.00) 
per week, 

Registration fee, $3.00 (for All Star Con- 
ference, $3.00 per family). 1 

Round-trip transportation, Portsmouth to 
Star Island, $2.00. 

Special inclusive week-end rates from 
$9.00 to $13.00. 

Registrations should be addressed as fol- 
lows: 

Young People’s: 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

Religious Education: 25 Beacon St. 
Boston, 

General Alliance: Miss Ersizr D. Pau, 
83 Lake Ave., Melrose, Mass. 

General Conference: Miss Marron Bor- 
RAGE, Lancaster, Mass. 

All” Star pear er ena 
Boston. 

Further particulars on Papolteopian ‘tb 

25 Beacon St., Boston _ 


* - 
CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
August 2-18 


CAMP FARTHEST OUT, 
August 18-28 


~25 Beacon St., 


